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CHAPTER I. 

AFTEB THE SPREAD. 

SND SO they entered the drawing- 
room and there separated. Now 
the drawing-room had at the 
back, outside the windows, a spacious con- 
servatory, at either end of which WBs a 
flight of steps leading down into other con- 
servatories and out into the garden, which 
was, for London, a really extensive one. 
Beautiful, moonlit, starry, serene and still 
was the night ; and nearly all the visitors 
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had by one consent deserted the house and 
were strolling about the garden, or sitting 
in the conservatories, where, amongst the 
shrubs and flowers, there was the refresh- 
ing plash of fountains and the coloured 
light of Chinese lanterns. Many of the 
gentlemen were smoking cigars in the 
garden and many of the ladies sauntered 
beside them. But in two of the conserva- 
tories were two ladies, one in each, sit- 
ting alone. One was Miss Farquharson 
and the other was Miss Pritt. Each 
was presently joined by a gentleman ; the 
former by Mr. Pritt, the latter by Mr. 

Triggs. 

'' Well, miss," said Mr. Pritt, sidling up 
to Miss Farquharson and using his invari- 
able mode of address under such circum- 
stances, " and how do you find yourself by 
this time T And he sat down on a chair 
by her side. 
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" I was heginning to feel very lonely," 
she answered with a smile ; '* but now you 
are come you must talk to me and cheer 
me up." 

"He! he I he I 111 try, my dear,** 
chuckled the old gentleman ; " what shall 
I talk about T 

" What a splendid place you have here, 
Mr. Pritt," said she evasively : " it's fit for 
a nobleman. How nice it must be to be 
rich 1" 

*' Yes, thcji£s all very well," rejoined the 
old gentleman, "but it's awfully uphill 
work at fust. Now, when I was a very 
young man ^" 



" /Z y a longtempsj rCest ce pas T inter- 
rupted she with an arch look: "as the 
Puchess of G^rolstein said to the 
baron." 

" I don't know any duchesses, or what 
you mean by ^ long Tom,' miss," said the 
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old gentleman with an aflfronted air, 
'* though I may be old enough to be your 
' pa/ " 

" Pray don't be offended, dear Mr. 
Pritt," she broke in, laying her soft fingers 
on his knotted old hand ; " I have a fooKsh 
way of speaking scraps of French, and it 
meant no more than " 

" Well, I like plain English best, miss," 
interrupted the old gentleman in his turn, 
taking the soft consoling fingers and keep- 
ing them in his grasp : "but I was agoin' 
to toy that it's the fust few thousand 
pounds that's the devil — I beg pardon, 
miss — that's so diflBcult to get ; after 
that " 

^' It's aU plain Bailings I suppose," she 
broke in, smiling, and not attempting to 
withdraw her hand. 

'* Well, if you only take care," he said, 
*' they do increase and multiply wonderfiil ; 
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why, it's like maggots, miss, it is indeed," 
he added enthusiastically. 

'' Ha I ha ! ha !" laughed she ; " really 
you are very graphic, Mr. Pritt ;" and she 
made a slight effort to disengage her hand. 

" Wait a minute, miss, pray wait a 
minute," pleaded the old man, as he still 
held her fingers with one hand and fumbled 
in his coat-pocket with the other ; " youVe 
the loveUest wrist I ever saw, and I've 
something here as'll fit it — to a — to a — ^to 
a<." 

And he drew from his pocket a bracelet 
that positively blazed with diamonds. 

"Ohl how splendid, Mr. Pritt!" she 
exclaimed. 

** Let me — let me — clasp it on, misb, ' 
stammered the old man, as he sank oti one 
knee and proceeded to fasten the ornament, 

" But really, Mr. Pritt," faltered Miss 
Farquharson, " I — I " 
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" Sweets to the sweet, miss ; beautifuls 
to the beautiful," maundered the old man, 
as he still knelt and pressed his moist lips 
upon the hand he held ; " there's Lurline 
agoin' to be married to Capting Davies in 
a day or two, and Marietta, I dare say, '11 

foller suit before long, and then " he 

sprang suddenly to his feet with a muttered 
word which sounded very like "damnation." 

" I only asked you if you had lost any- 
thing, papa," said Lurhne, looking as cool 
and calm and demure as could be, but a 
little paler than usual, " or has Miss Far- 
quharson lost anything ?" she inquired 
coldly, with a steady stare at the lady. 

"I have lost nothing^ thank you," an- 
swered Miss Farquharson haughtily ; " I 
hxjtd dropped my handkerchief, which," she 
added with a smile, " Mr. Pritt was kind 
enough to look for, but seems to have been 
too much startled to return." 
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And, sure enough, there was in the old 
gentleman's hand the handkerchief, which 
he had unconsciously taken possession of 
as it had fallen, during his address, 
from Miss Farquharson's fair hand, and 
with which she now dexterously covered 
the bracelet upon her wrist, hitherto con- 
cealed in the folds of her ample skirt. 

*' You shouldn't come upon a body like a 
ghost Uke that, Lurley," he grumbled, now 
half-recovered ; " you know how nervous I 
am." 

" I'm sure, I thought I made noise 
enough, papa," she rephed innocently; 
" my dress itself rustles along the ground 
like a cart-load of dead leaves." As if she 
hadn't carefully lifted her dress. 

" Ah ! but you forget that I'm a little 
deaf, my dear," he rejoined gently ; " come, 
let us take a turn in the garden." 

Captain Davies had been strolling abou t 
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the grounds with Lurline, whikt he was 
smoking his cigax ; and they had arranged 
to enter the house through the conserva- 
tories, and by the two opposite staircases^ 
so as to miss nobody who might feel dis- 
posed for a dance on the lawn by moon- 
light — a regular shadow-dance, as Lurline 
said. And so Lurline had stumbled upon her 
papa, who, though no conjuror, was made, 
willy nilly, to perform the famous " hand- 
kerchief-trick." Nor was Captain Davies 
unfavoured by adventure. Looking through 
the glass as he passed along by the side of 
one of the conservatories he saw a sight 
which was too much even for his imper- 
turbability, and which caused him to stop 
a moment and mutter to himself : 

" Gad I that's pretty well for ' only some- 
thing out of papa's warehouse.' " 

What he saw was Marietta's face in very 
close proximity, for a second, with the tawny 
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hair that grew upon the face of the " some- 
thing;" and Marietta's waist encircled by an 

arm belonging to the " something." But he 

did not hear Marietta, as she tore herself 

away from Triggs and then tripped gaily 

up the steps into the house, say in a low 

voice : 

" I must go to look after the guests, or I 
shall be missed; good-bye, dear Tom, for 
the present. I am so glad, my darling. I 
shall not allude to it, unless papa does, 
even to Lurline, until the deed is signed 
and there can be no mistake." 

But the gallant Captain, as soon as she 
had got to the top of the steps, saw a white- 
clad figure move out from behind a very 
tall and thick shrub, and look after Mari- 
etta's retreating form with eyes of aston- 
ishment not unmixed with a certain 
vexation and spite. It was Caroline Far- 
quharson who had seen everything and 
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overheard everything, and knew that there 
was no chance of her playing Berengaria 
to the stalwart stranger's Coeur de Lion. 

She followed in the wake of Triggs who 
had walked slowly towards the door leading 
into the garden ; and at the very threshold 
they were encountered by the gaUant Cap- 
tain, who exclaimed gaily : 

"One couple, well met: we are going 
to have a dance on the lawn; I hope you'll 
come." 

"With pleasure. Captain Davies," said 
CaroUne Farquharson, taking his remark 
as applied to himself and her, and alto- 
gether ignoring Triggs : " if Lurline will 
let me ; but you must give me your arm." 

The gallant Captain did as he was re- 
quested to do; and then, turning to Triggs, 
said with extreme politeness : 

**Will you dance, sir? You will find 
most of the ladies on the lawn." 
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" No, thankee," answered Triggs gruffly ; 
'^I'd sooner look on." And he remained 
where he was. 

"He is afraid of being taken for the 
dancing-bear, if he can dance at all, which 
I very much doubt," whispered Caroline 
Farquharson to her cavaUer as they turned 
towards the lawn. 

" I saw you were paying great attention 
to the plants in the conservatory," he re- 
joined irrelevantly : " did you see anything 
very 'particular f" 

" You mean," she answered, noticing his 
s^ificant tone and colouring slightly, 
"that — ^that — ^well, yes, I did see some- 
thing very particular." 

"So did I," rejoined Captain Davies 
dryly. 

Did you hear anything T she asked. 
No," he repKed ; " did you T 

" Never mind," she answered : " I was 



it, 



K 
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accidentally where I was, and I don't tell 
tales out of school." 

" Hoho 1" thought Captain Davies, as 
they now joined the dancers, "she must 
have heard what they said. I muist 
set Lurline at her to find out what it 
was." 

Dancing, as the papers say, " was kept 
up with spirit :" but one by one the guests 
dropped off. Still Captain Davies had no 
opportunity of conferring with Lurline 
upon so important a matter that night. 
He determined to leave it until a more 
convenient season occurred. However, 
considering the position he was about to 
hold towards the Pritt family, it was in- 
cumbent upon him to find out at least who 
this bearded man was, and he was about to. 
ask information from Mr. Pritt himself, 
when the old gentleman, who was exchang- 
ing "good-night" with Triggs, rendered 
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inquiry unnecessary by accosting his future 
son-in-law and saying : 

"By the way, Capting, you ran away 
after dinner and didn't hear the toast I 
proposed: it was the 'ealth of my friend 
here, Mr. Triggs ; and I proposed it in con- 
sequence of his having become my partner. 
At least he'll sign the deed to-morrow; 
and then it will be all square." 

The gallant Captain bowed, offered some 
sort of congratulation, and hurried out, 
more confounded than ever, to his cab. 

The Farquharsons had already gone; 
and as they drove home in their brougham. 
Miss Farquharson said to her sister : 

"That Lurline Pritt is a horrid Uttle 
creature !" 

" / think Marietta is the worse of the 
two," was the rejoinder : " her conduct is 
most objectionable — really indecent 1" 

"Dear me!" ejaculated the other Ian- 
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guidly, " I hadn't noticed it, but I dare 
say it is : they both look no better than 
they ought to be. How my head aches 1" 

And at the exclamation she raised a hand 
to her forehead, and a flash of light quite 
dazzled her sister, who cried ; 

"Whatever is that splendid thing on 
your wrist, dear T 

" It is a bracelet, love," answered the 
other quietly. "Do you like it?" And 
she ofiered it for inspection. 

"Why it must be worth a small for- 
tune," said the younger sister : " how ever 
did you get it ? What have you been 

doing T 

" Only spoiling the Egyptians," was the 

contemptuous reply. 

And the rest of the drive home was 
accomplished in silence. 

Mr. Triggs was the last to go ; and soon 
^fter he was gone Marietta and Lurline 
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Pritt were conversing in the former's 
dressing-room. 

" How would you like to have a new 
mother T asked Lurline quietly. 

" That question rather reminds me of the 
Catechism and being bom again," replied 
Marietta carelessly. 

" Oh I you needn't be afraid ; I shall not 
put you through thaty' rejoined LurKne, 
laughing ; " but listen to me." 

And she recounted the scene she had 
witnessed, adding : 

" If I had been a minute later, Etta^ 
depend upon it papa would have pro- 
posed." 

" And you think she would have accepted 
him T 

" Accepted him 1 . Why she would ac-. 
cept a paralytic with half papa's money," 

"We can't allow that," said Marietta, 
decisively, after a sUght pause. 
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" Certainly not," assented Lurline ; " but 
I can't always drop in at the precise 
moment and stop it ; besides, I shall be 
going away, you know." 

"Ah ! your marriage," rejoined Marietta. 
"Well, something must be thought of: 
let us sleep upon it." 

" Good-night," murmured Lurline, as 
she retired ; " perhaps Fate will help us ;" 
and she smiled the smile of hopeful inno- 
cence. 

All this time and for some time after, 
Mr. Triggs was walking home like a 
sturdy and economical man, and was 
taking short cuts through lonely and 
dark lanes like a bold man, and was 
felicitating himself upon his improving 
prospects like a confident man, when sud- 
denly he heard a footstep near him, but he 
was not a timid man, and he took no heed. 




CHAPTER II. 

THB captain's QUANDARY. 

^EANWHILE Captain Davies 
had reached his lodgings in the 
neighbourhood of St. James' 
Street, and, before he " turned in," had 
pondered, with the assistance of a huge 
cigar, over the position in which he was 
placed as regarded Mr. Trig^ and the 
scene in which Mr. Triggs had played so 
astounding a part. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances he would have been contented 
with the reflection that it was no affair of 
liis, and that, for all he eared, a body might 
kiss a body going through the rye, or 
VOL. II. 20 
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sitting or not sitting in a conserva tory or 
anywhere else, and he certainly wouldn't 
tell of or allude to the incident at all, unless 
the kissee happened to be Lurline and the 
kisser other than himself. But it was a 
very different matter when Marietta would 
in a few days be his own sister-in-law, and 
when it was pretty clear that the intimacy 
which existed between Mr. Triggs and 
Marietta was of a clandestine character. 
For the gallant Captain was by no means 

« 

the sort of man to marry into a family in 
which there was likely to be any social 
scandal. On the other hand, as Mr. Pritt 
had taken Mr. Triggs into partnership, it 
was quite possible that, if Mr. Triggs' in- 
tentions were strictly honourable, the old 
gentleman might, not be displeased at the 
notion of his daughter's taking the same 
Triggs into another kind of partnership ; 
and, if the gallant Captain were to express 
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discontent at the prospect of having such a 
brother-in-law, Mr. Pritt, who was on 
some points obstinate, irritable, and touchy, 
and always unfathomable, might display 
an unsuspected knowledge of what was 
secretly going on between his eldest 
daughter and Mr. Triggs, might resent the 
Captain's interference and ridicule the Cap- 
tain's pride, and might do or say something 
which would endanger the completion of 
the match between the Captain and Lur- 
line. And of any such shp between thfe 
cup and the lip the gallant Captain could 
not think without horror; for not only 
was he desperately in love with Lurline, 
but also in a position of pecuniary em- 
barrassment from which her fortune would 
extricate him beautifully. As for Lurline, 
he felt sure that if he were to divulge to 
her what he had seen, she, such was her 
contemptuous dislike of Triggs, would 

20—1: 
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iiiHist upon her father s being at once made 
acquainted with the odious wretch's im- 
pudence, so that the odious wretch might 
bo forbidden the house. He was divided 
botwoon two opinions. Chivabous honour 
seemed to require him, if he spoke out at 
all, to speak out immediately : worldly pru- 
dence warned him to postpone any revela- 
tion calculated to jeopard his present rela- 
tions towards the family of Pritt until he 
and Lurline were man and wife. In the 
latter case, too, said he to himself, he would 
have strengthened his position and none 
could gainsay his right to interfere. How- 
over, ho was still undecided, when he 
"turned in." He had only made up his 
mind that he would go early the next 
nioniing to Lurline, and see whether her 
father had yet enlightened her as to the 
late promotion of Triggs. Perhaps some- 
thing might occur to guide him. Mean- 
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while lie would sleep on the matter ; and 
he slept on it uncomfortably. 

Next morning, about noon, he was shown 
into Lurline's boudoir, where she and a 
second person were engaged upon a minute 
examination of certain articles which ap- 
peared to him to resemble unusually elabo- 
rate specimens of ladies' generally invisible 
garments. The second person was an 
exceedingly pretty girl, who had been 
announced a few minutes before his arrival 
by the style and title of '^ the young person 
with the needlework." She looked pale 
and worn and ill, but her face was suddenly 
suflRised, at his entrance, by a lovely colour, 
which, however, passed away in a moment 
and which might have been accounted for 
by a consciousness of a gentleman's pre- 
sence at an inopportune juncture. But 
there was on his part, after he had greeted 
Lurline, a look of surprise and a shght 
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movement, as if he would have shown the 
'' young person *' some sign of recognition, 
but that she kept her eyes resolutely fixed 
upon the ground. His manner had not 
escaped the notice of Lurline, who had 
uttered a little shriek of consternation at 
his entrance and a playful protest at his 
unreasonably early visit, and had then said 
to the '' young person " harshly and im- 
periously : 

" T^ey are beautifully worked and will 
do admirably : take them into that alcove " 
(pointing with her finger to a recess at one 
end of the boudoir), "and fold them up 
properly and then you can go." 

" Very well, miss," repHed the " young 
person " in a sweet, modest way, and with 
her eyes still bent upon the ground pro- 
ceeded to do as she was bidden. 

At this moment Miss Pritt entered the 
room. 
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'^ Now tell me what you mean by coming 
so early and catching us as you did/* said 
LurUne to Captain Davies, and drawing 
his head down to her, as she reclined upon 
the couch' close to which he sat, she whis- 
pered, " and don't stare after that pretty 
girl, you inquisitive man." 

But before he could make any rejoinder 
there was a tap at the door, and a servant, 
having put a yellow paper into Miss Pritt's 
hand, said, " Telegraph for you, miss," and 
vanished. 

Miss Pritt read the telegram, turned 
white and rigid as marble, ijaade a convul- 
sive effort to speak, and, finding it useless, 
passed the paper to Lurhne, who, with a 
shudder, transferred it to Captain Davies, 
and said carelessly : 

" Read it out, please ; I can't read those 
horrid things." 

Miss Pritt sat gazing with her eyes 
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fixtxl, her mouth half open and her hands 
clenched, whilst the gallant Captain, having 
cleared his throat by a preliminary cough, 
read out (with just one interpolated " by 
Gad " of astonishment), in slow and distinct 
tones, perfectly audible all over the room : 
'' ' Mr. Pritt to ^liss Pritt. Send skilful 
nurse directly to Florence Villa, Briar 
Boad, N.W. PoorTriggs met with severe 
accident last night. — Not expected to re- 



cover. 



He had scarcely pronounced the last 
word when there came from the direction 
of the alcove a faint scream, a rustle as of 
petticoats, and a dull thump. 

The noise roused Miss Pritt, who rushed 
up and stood with flashing eyes and flushed 
fece over the fiJlen body of the " young 
person." Captain Davies ako rushed up, 
whilst Lurline rang the beU vehemently 
Mnd then followed her lover : he had just 
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begun to raise the '^ young person," when 
Lurline plucked his sleeve and whispered 
passionately : 

'^ Let her be till the servants come ; you 
shall not touch her." 

'^ Stand out of the way, Lurley," rejoined 
the Captain sternly, " and don't be a 
fool." 

She shrank back at his look and his 
fierce speech, neither of which she had en- 
countered before, and both of which warned 
her that he would not be quite wax in her 
hands ; and he had just placed the " young 
person " upon the couch, when two startled 
maidservants entered. 

*' Take her up to my room and lay her 
on my bed," said Miss Pritt to the ser- 
vants ; *' I will come up with you and 
attend to her myself." 

And Lurline and the gallant Captain 
were left together. 
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At first Lurline was disposed to be 
cross. 

" You know that pretty girl, I'm sure/' 
she said discontentedly. 

'^ I ve seen her before, certainly," ob- 
served the gaDant Captain coolly. 

'^ Oh 1 indeed," sneered she. 

" I couldn't think who she was, at first," 
he went on imperturbably, '^ or where I had 
seen her ; but now I recollect all about it." 

'^ Oh I indeed,'' sneered she again. 

" She's the girl I saw on the steamboat," 
continued he good-humouredly, " the day 
I fiiLo meo por what's-a-name — that por 
fellow that's come to grief" 

Lurline relented ; and spontaneously sat 
do'wn upon the arm of his easy chair. 

^' You officers have such bad characters 
you know," she taid, putting both arms 
round his neck, intertwining her fingers 
and looking reprovingly in his face. 
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'^ Eh ? Oh no, not at all ; not worse than 
other men, I should hope/' rejoined bhe 
Captrin, shaking his head from side to side. 

^' Not that / care about their characters," 
proceeded Lurhne ; " only I don't want you 
to have a bad one— at any rate any more. 
But do you mean to tell me you never 
made love to her — never flirted with her 
even T 

'^ Never, 'pon my soul," answered the 
Captain : " how could I, you know ? Why 
I've only seen her once before, and then she 
was watched all the while by por what's- 
his-name that's come to grief, and by a 
she-dragon as well." 

'^ You'd have liked to flirt with her, / 
know," murmured Lurline with a playfiil 
air of discontent. 

"Well, if you put it in that way," 
said the Captain, " I confess I might 
have done worse." 
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"You were in a great hurry to take 
her up in your arms just now," Lurline 
remarked. 

" My dearest Lurley," rejoined the 
Captain, " I couldn't, as a gentleman, 
leave a por gal " 

"Well, well," interrupted Lurline, "recol- 
lect that you mustn't put your arm round 
anybody but me now, and you shall put it 
round me sometimes when you are good." 

A spectator might have considered that 
the gallant Captain had not waited for 
this gracious permission. 

"Do you think she is fond of that 
Triggs T asked Lurhne superciliously. 

" Well, you know," replied the Captain 
carelessly, " what with their being on the 
boat together, and, what with her fainting 
right off when he comes to grief, I 
shouldn't wonder if she was." 

" If Marietta thinks so," observed Lur- 
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line reflectively, " it will not be safe to 
leave the girl alone with her." 

" What do you mean T asked the Cap- 
tain, wondering what would come 
next. 

^^ Etta has a fearfiil temper/' replied 
Lurline ; *' and now I'm going to tell you 
a secret, which you must swear not to 
let out — ^you'll swear? Very well — she's 
in love with the man herself." 

'^ Good Heavens I" cried the Captain, sus- 
pecting Caroline Farquharson, but deter- 
mined not to show his hand ; " how long 
have you known this T 

"About ten years/' she answered 
quietly. 

'^ Ten years ! why how did you discover 
it?" 

" Partly from outward and visible signs, 
as they say in the Catechism ; partly from 
what she herself told me." 
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" But they can't have been intimate 
all that time." 

" I doQ*t know what you call intimate ; 
but it is about ten years ago since he 
carried her out of her bed — she being 
just sixteen — in the dead of night ; and 1 
should call that being on pretty intimate 
terms for a beginning." 

" How did it come about T 

'' He saved her from a fire at the risk of 
liis life." 

'^ Ah I I can understand a romantic girl 
under such circumstances " 

" Circumstances offering so favourable a 
foundation for commencing an intimacy/' 
broke in Lurline, superciliously. 

'' I can understand, I say," repeated the 
Captain, " that she should have been 
something more than grateful towards a 
fine -looking fellow like that (for he is a 
fine-looking fellow, Lurley, for all your 
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hideous grimaces), but as for serious 

love " 

"Ohl'^ broke in Lurline, ''she loves 
him in the passionate and heroic style ; 
it is like Cleopatra and Antony :" and she 
jumped up from his side, threw herself 
into an attitude and repeated the lines from 
Tennyson : 

" * the wild kiss, when fresh from war's alarms, 
My Hercules, my Eoman Antony, 
My mailed Bacchus leapt into my arms.' 

Only lf\£^ no soldier, the great cur I" 

"You'd make a sensation on the stage, 
Lurley/' said the. Captain admiringly. 

"Perhaps I may, some day," she re- 
joined : " who knows T 

" But what's to be the end of it T he re- 
sumed : " she can never marry what you 
called yesterday ^ something out of papa's 
warehouse ;' " and he looked at Lurhne 
penetratingly. 
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" Oh I as for that," replied Lurline : " it 
would be better for us if she did ; and that 
is one of the reasons why I have been so 
quiet about it all this while." 

" How so T asked the Captain with an 
air of much interest. 

" In this way," responded Lurline, once 
more seating herself on the arm of th« 
Captain's chair; and, clasping her hands 
together round his neck, and emphasising 
her remarks by frequent nods which 
brought their faces very near together, she 
continued : 

''Papa, as you know, is very fond of 
boasting about the superiority of trade and 
commerce above everything else in this 
country, and of his having begun Kfe with 
nothing (or fourpence, I think, is his 
favourite siun), and he talks with the 
greatest respect of what he calls self-made 
men ; but, for all that, he likes them to be 
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already made best, and I'm sure he would 
be veiy angry if one of his servants were 
to propose to marry his daughter, and 
would go nearly out of his mind with rage 
if his daughter were to many without his 
consent, and would refuse to give her a 
single penny. Etta knows this as well as 
I do, and so she is afraid to speak to him 
upon the subject ; but I have good reason 
to beheve that she is becoming more and 
more infatuated ; and if she were only to do 
somethmg rash, aa I fancy she wiU before 
long, she would get none of his money, 
and, ten to one, he would leave it all 
to us." 

'* Confound it, Lurley," remonstrated 
the Captain, looking very serious and not 
a httle shocked, ''isn't that rather cold- 
blooded and unsisterly ?" 

" Stujff and nonsense !" rejoined Lurline 
pettishly : '' I've argued with her and 
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laughed at her till I'm sick. If she is 
determined to throw herself and her 
chances away, we have more right than 
anybody else to benefit by it ; she is older 
thaii I am, and ought to know better than 
I do, and if I expect to be the gainer by 
holding my tongue, still she wishes me to 
hold my tongue, and," she added with a 
short, careless laugh, *' isn't it sisterly to 
do as she wishes V 

The Captain did not laugh in unison. 
On the contrary, he shook his head dis- 
approvingly, and then said quietly : 

" You evidently haven't heard a piece of 
news. You say your father likes men 
already made best : would he consider his 
own partner already made ?" 

" He has no partner," Lurline answered. 

^' Oh yes, he has 1" rejoined the Captain^ 
smiling curiously. 

"^Vhoisitr 
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'^ The por fellow that's come to grief." 

'^Whatl ThatTriggsl" 

''Yes; your father told me so himself 
last night. However, you are Hterally 
correct in saying that he has no partner, 
for the deed of partnership was to have 
been signed to-day, and I should doubt, 
considering the telegram, whether the 
signature can take place." 

"Perhaps — he'U — die," said Lurline 
slowly, casting a furtive look at her lover. 

'' Lurline I" he repHed reproachfuUy, and 
no more, as they were both summoned to 
luncheon. 

After luncheon Captain Davies and Lur- 
line went out driving in or rather on the 
Captain's mail-phaeton, and in the course of 
the drive the Captain's quandary was tem- 
porarily settled. Having discovered how 
nnich Lurline knew, he had no scruple about 

amuamg her with a description of what 
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ho and Caroline Farquharson had seen in 
the conservatory; and Lurline, who ac- 
knowledged that her father's choice of 
Triggs as a partner and the precarious 
position in which Triggs lay, complicated 
matters very much, assented, though from 
not equally generous motives, to what the 
Captain said about the propriety of doing 
nothing at all in the matter as long as 
the '' por devil" was a helpless invalid. 

The Captain was temporarily. out of his 
quandary, but the course of his extrication 
had introduced him to certain disagreeable 
phases of Lurline's character ; she was cer- 
tainly the incarnation of external loveliness, 
and as bright as a fine day in June, and 
as prone to cling to him as the ivy to the 
oak, but he didn't like the indifference she 
expressed for the characters of men, and the 
cold calculating spirit she exhibited amidst 
all her physical warmth and exuberance. 
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However, he was too far gone to retreat, 
had he dreamt of such a thing, and her 
personal charms together with her pecu- 
niary charms rendered such a dream 
impossible. 




CHAPTER III. 

COALB OF riBE. 

IE "young person," it ■will be 
remembered, had been taken 
into Miss Fritt's bedroom and 
laid on Miss Pritt'a own bed. As soon 
— which was very soon — as the " young 
person" recovered consciousness. Miss Fritt 
had dismissed the two maid-servants, say- 
ing that she herself would do what more 
was required. The "young person" at- 
tempted to rise, but Miss Pritt, not over- 
sofUy, pushed her back again upon the 
]ullows and said, by no means gently, 
"Not yet" The "ywing person" ao- 
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quiesced meekly, and lay with wondermgly 
expectant blue eyes turned upon the hand- 
some, fierce, imperious woman sitting be- 
side her. Miss Pritt sat and glared 
at the face of the "young person,** the 
eyes as hlue as heaven, the complexion 
like honeysuckle, the lips like two rose- 
leaves, the hair like silk of gold, and the 
timid, tearful expression, and she would 
have recognised by her inner conscious- 
ness, seconded by the remembrance of a 
description given, the niece of Mrs. Mag- 
gitt, had there been no other evidence 
to go upon. 

"What do you know of Mr. Triggs?" 
she asked Leila in harsh tones. 

" Mr. Triggs, miss T said Leila, assum- 
ing astonishment. 

"Don't trifle with we," rejoined Miss 
Pritt, almost painfully compressing Leila's 
arm; "you fainted at hearing of his 
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accident. What do you know of 
himr 

" IVe been very poorly, miss," answered 
Leila evasively; ''that's why I fainted." 

"Don't try any artifice with me J* said 
Miss Pritt passionately; ''I am aware 
that you do know Mr. Triggs ; and, now, 
what do you know of him V 

"My aunt ha« known him, miss, ever 
since he was a^ child," repUed Leila 
timidly; "and he — ^he — ^has been very 
good to us ;" and her sobs choked further 
utterance. 

" How has he been good to you 1" asked 
Miss Pritt coldly. 

"Well, miss," sobbed Leila, "for one 
thing, he — he — ^put us — ^rent-free — ^in the 
house — we live in." 

" And he often came to see you, I sup- 
pose," suggested Miss Pritt suspiciously. 

"Oh I n-no — ^indeed — ^miss; not lately. 
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at anyrate," replied Leila earnestly; 
'' v-v-very seldom — v-v-very seldom." 

Miss Pritt regarded Leila as earnestly 
as if she were trying to see into her very 
heart ; and then she said sternly : 

** Your aunt and you ought to be very 
grateful to Mr. Triggs, and there is an 
opportunity, now, of showing your grati- 
tude. Your aunt is a nurse, I believe T 

" She was, miss." 

" Well, I dare say she has not forgotten 
how to nurse : she must go to Mr. Triggs." 

Leila hid her face in her hands and 
sobbed convulsively. 

*' Do you mean to say she wouldn't go ? 
She can't be so ungrateful as that," said 
Miss Pritt vehemently. 

Still Leila sobbed and made no answer. 

" / will pay her, and pay her well," said 
Miss Pritt with a sneer. 

" Oh 1 miss," cried Leila, '' it isn't that • 
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it's — it's " and she broke down com- 
pletely. 

*' It's whatT asked Miss Pritt angrily. 

But Leila suddenly rose up upon the 
bed, forced back her tears, and, with a 
modest but determined air which even Miss 
Pritt respected, said : 

'' 1*11 get up, if you please, miss ; I am 
quite strong enough now ; 1*11 go and ask my 
aunt at once ; and if she won't go, / wiD." 

'' Indeed you'll do nothing of the kind, 
replied Miss Pritt with a vehemence which 
startled Leila^ and then she added more 
gently: '^You're too young and inexpe- 
rienced for such a dangeroos case. Tell 
your aunt she ma^ go; it's a matter of 
Ufe and death." 

"* V^ty well, miss,'^ rejoined Ldia 
dieamihf. 

She cafil re&se,'" said Mfes Pritt 

If «ihe shooMI^^ said L^la, looki]^ ear- 
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nestly at Miss Pritt, " I can answer for it 
that she will send somebody else as expe- 
rienced as heraelf." 

''Very well, then/' rejoined Miss Pritt 
hurriedly, ''let it be so; and now drink 
this glass of wine ; don't be a little fool, I 
tell you — drink it, drink it — it will give 
you strength, and get home as fast as you 
can. Your aunt or her substitute — ^not 
ycMy mind, that would be sheer murder — 
must be there before evening." 

Leila was, in a manner, bullied into drink- 
ing the wine, which she would rather have 
refused, and into accepting several pieces of 
gold which she would have preferred to de- 
cline, but which Miss Pritt forced upon her 
for necessary expenses. As she was about 
to start, Miss Pritt stopped her, saying : 

" Mr. Pritt will be very anxious to hear 
how matters go on; so that you must 
manage to communicate daily with your 
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aunt or her substitute, and let him know 
every day ; and as he has so much business 
and is so often out, you had better write 
to me, and put in your letter as many par- 
ticulars as you can. Promise me this." 

Leila promised faithfully ; and departed, 
armed with a note from Miss Pritt, so that 
the nurse might have no difficulty about 
recommendation. 

When she reached home, Leila found 
Mrs. Maggitt in a state of extraordinary 
excitement. That good woman, regardless 
of the hot weather, was walking swiftly 
round and round the room, and playing a 
si^rt of fvx^tlxlll with something which 
lix^k^i very like a letter written upon Uue 
p*p>T» w\d which she was kicking along 
Uh> Axmt with gre^t enei^* 

^^ Whj^t ever v^ the lu^tter^ aunt T in- 
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she sank, exhausted with her singular 
exercise, into a chair, whilst Leila dropped 
wearily into another opposite to her : " why 
villins, scoundrels, devils — that's what's the 
matter. Read that/' she added, tossing over 
to Leila the letter written on blue paper, 

Leila read it and turned deadly pale. 

What she read was as follows : 

"Mrs. Maggitt. — Madam, I am di- 
rected by my client, Mr. Thomas Triggs, 
to inform you that he has found a paying 
tenant who wishes to take immediate pos- 
session of the cottage which you have so 
long inhabited rent-free. Mr. Triggs will 
give you a week to find other accommoda- 
tion : if you remain beyond that time, you 
must take the legal consequences. 

" I am, madam, yours truly, 

"Dan Tribe." 

"As if we'd have any more of his 
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favours," sneered Mrs. Maggitt : '' why the 
villin must have gone straight &om his 
villiny here and told his lawyer to write 
that letter. And me to have thought him 
as trew as steel 1" 

Leila was silent awhile, and the tears 
trickled down her cheeks. At last she 
said softly : 

"Aunt, we must heap coals of fire on 
his head." 

** That I'll do, my dear, with pleasure," 
replied Mrs. Maggitt ironically : " the 
hotter the better, and 111 take good care 
the fire don't go out." 

Leila then told her aunt how Triggs lay 
wounded and in danger of death. 

" Why Lord ha' mercy upon us," ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Maggitt in a tone of deep awe, 
" it's a downright judgment 1" 

" Hush, aunt !" said Leila reproachfully ; 
*' even if it was a judgment, shouldn't we 
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be careful not to bring one upon our- 
selves T 

Then Leila told Mrs. Maggitt of Miss 
Pritt's wishes, and even commands ; but 
the sometime nurse was inexorable. 

" Oh, for my sake, aimtie," pleaded Leila, 
'' for my sake, and for God's !" 

" For yours /" cried Mrs. Maggitt dis- 
contentedly; "you ought to have more 
sperrit As for the Pritts. it's just like 
them; they can think of me when they 
want a nurse, else I might be in my grave 
for all they'd care. And then he's been a 
good servant to them : but why you should 
want me to put myself out for that 
viUin " 

" Aunt," .broke in Leila earnestly, " re- 
member what you have told me about 
uncle. When he was dying you forgot 
everything — how he had sold up your house 
for drink — ^how he had neglected you, and 
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abused you, and even struck you — ^and you 
renienibered nothing but the bright happy 
diiys when he was young and handsome, 
and sober, and honest, and loving. You 
said that if he had recovered you would 
have been afraid to trust him and live with 
him again, but that while he lay helpless 
and suffering you loved him as dearly 
as ever. That is how I feel towards — 
— towards Mm. If he recovers he will be 
nothing but a sad memory to me ; as long 
«us ho lies suffering, and it may be dying, 
lu> is my old good, handsome, faithful, 
lovinsr, own — dear — ^Tom." 

And she burst into a torrent of tears. 

Afi^, !Maggitt was deeply affected. She 
kissiHl Leila tenderly, and hushed the poor 
jfirl to composure* 

** Wo must forgive, as we hope to be 
forjjivon, doivrio,'* said the older woman to 
tho youngw : ^' 1*11 go and ITl do my best*' 
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" Besides," whimpered Leila, " it will 
enable us to leave here at once. Miss 
Pritt insisted upon my taking this money, 
aunt, in advance," she added, as she pro- 
duced some gold, '* and I can take a room 
near you so as to be at hand." 

" It was very thoughtful and proper of 
Miss Pritt," rejoined Mrs. Maggitt with 
dignity. 

And so, before the evening of that day 
had set in^ Mrs. Maggitt was established 
at the pillow of the unconscious Triggs, 
and Leila foimd a spare room in the house 
of a petty shopkeeper in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Triggs had been discovered, during the 
small hours of that balmy morning in Jime, 
lying prone and senseless in the track of a 
mounted policeman, f^ere had been no 
difficulty in finding out his name, his 
private address, and the style and title and 
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whereabouts of his firm, for all such mfor- 
mation was contained in his pocket-book. 
He had, therefore, been taken to his own 
home, which was as near, almost, as any 
hospital to the spot on which he had fallen. 
A famous surgeon hving in his neighbour- 
hood had been called in, and the first thing 
Mr. Pritt on arriving at his counting- 
house had heard was the news relating to 
Trusty Thomas. 

And now Mr. Triggs lay hovering be 
tween Ufe and death ; and it seemed long 
odds against ^' the double event," whatever 
it might be. If he recovered, yet the very 
deed of partnership, which had appeared to 
him and to Marietta so important a move in 
the direction of fortune, was as yet un- 
signed; and Mr. Pritt might have found 
reason to change his mind. However, what . 
the skill and care of an excellent surgeon 
and of a gentle and experienced nurse could 
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do for him was being done ; and, as he lay 
and moaned and muttered incoherently, 
every lump of ice that was laid upon his 
head was verily a coal of fire. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A UORNINO CALL. 



p>S Lurline's wedding was to take 
place so soon, it was only natural 
that Miss Farquharaon and 
Miss Caroline Farquharson should pay a 
morning visit at the house with the portico 
rather sooner after the dinner-party than 
would otherwise have been the case. Be- 
sides, they had seen in the newspapers an 
account of a " miurderous attack " upon a 
gentleman "connected with the establish- 
ment " of Mr. Pritt ; and, though they did 
hot identify the murderously-attacked gen- 
tleman with Caroline Farquharson's modem 
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Coeur de Lion, they had a dim idea that 
they knew his name, and felt that they 
ought to show some interest in him as a 
person who had unintentionally, no doubt, 
but not the less certainly, provided them 
with a more than usually exciting topic of 
conversation. No sooner, then, were the 
four ladies ushered into the drawing-room 
and ranged " in position," than Miss Far- 
quharson's voice, issuing from a cloud of 
musUn that seemed to float out of a loung- 
ing chair, poured forth a torrent of inquiry. 

" What is all this dreadful business we 
have been reading about in the paper? 
Is the poor man dead? Who and what 
was he ? Did we ever see him T she asked 
volubly ; " his name, the papers say, was 
Triggs; and I seem to have heard it before." 

" You saw him at our dinner-party," re- 
plied Miss Pritt, looking as pale as marble, 
and speaking in a slow, stern, icy manner. 
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" You don't say so I" exclaimed Miss Caro- 
line Farquharson. " Can you describe him? 
Where did he sit ? I think I know." 

" It was the bear who sat next to you, 
dear," answered Lurline with languid in- 
difference. 

** He was more like a lion than a bear," 
rejoined Caroline, who had started slightly ; 
" don't you think so. Marietta ?" 

Miss Pritt was fortunately interrupted 
in her not very successful effort to reply by 
Miss Farquharson, who broke in with : 

"/ do : the moment I saw him I thought 
of the lion-like man of Moab I have heard 
the clergyman read about on Sundays; I 
shouldn't wonder if he is very much ad-^ 
mired." 

" I'm sure he is," said Caroline Far- 
quharson with a furtive glance towards Miss 
Pritt. 

Lurline looked in the same direction, 
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and laughed a short, scornful laugh, whilst 
Marietta met her sister's look with a gaze 
of cool defiance. 

^^ But he is not dead, is he V asked Miss 
Farquharson. 

"No," replied Miss Pritt slowly and 
calmly, "he — is — not — dead." 

"The paper seems to think he'll die," 
remarked Caroline Farquharson with an- 
other furtive glance towards Miss Pritt; 
" what do you think, dear ?" she continued, 
turning suddenly towards Lurline. 

" I really have no idea," answered Lur- 
line with a careless yawn. 

" One would think you didn't care," said 
Miss Farquharson, in a tone of reproof, 
but looking only half reproachful and half 
amused. 

"Well, I shouldn't break my heart or go 
into mourning," rejoined Lurline, " though 
he has been very useful to papa." 
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"Are you sure you have a heart to 
break T burst in Marietta so fiercely that 
Miss Farquharson half rose up from her 
lounging attitude. 

" I am quite sure, dear," answered Lur- 
line quietly, "that I have Twt a heart to 
break ; I can make better use of it." 

" But, tell me," said Caroline Farquhar- 
son eagerly, " do you think it was an at- 
tempt to murder ? The paper says it was ; 
it certainly was not robbery, for not a 
thing was stolen." 

" The robbers might have been alarmed, 
you know, before they had time to take 
anything," remarked Miss Farquharson. 

"/ should think," said Caroline Far- 
quharson, lowering 'her voice to a tragic 
whisper, "it was revenge." 

"Why revenge?" asked Miss Pritt 
sharply. 

"Ohl you know," answered Caroline 
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Farquhaxson, turning eyes full of apparent 
innocence upon Miss Pritt's haughty face, 
'^ I watched him closely at dinner, and he 
seemed to me just the sort of man to do 
something dreadful, and to care nothing 
for anybody, and to make lots of enemies ; 
something like a mixture of Coeur de Lion 
and Front de Boeuf, you know, fearing no- 
body, and sticking at nothing, and something 
like that awful monster in Tennyson who 
says, * I compel all creatures to my will.' " 

" I wouldn't give much for a man who 
makes no enemies," said Miss Pritt super- 
ciliously. 

'^ I've heard that he was dreadfully 
oppressive to papa's workpeople," observed 
Lurline mischievously. 

" But do you know how he is getting 
on ?" asked Miss Farquharson of Lurline, 
by way of causing a diversion. 

'^ You had better ask Marietta," replied 
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Lurline languidly ; " she has a bulletin 
every day." 

" I am papa's medium of communication, 
as you are perfectly aware, Lurline," said 
Miss Pritt loftily ; " and I am happy to 
say, dear," she added, turning towards 
Miss Farquharson, " that, though the poor 
sufferer" (and her voice trembled slightly) 
^^is still unconscious, the symptoms 
are, if anything, rather more favour- 
able." 

'* Oh ! aren't you glad ?" cried Caroline 
Farquharson with effusion, but with some- 
thing like a half-concealed twinkle of mis- 
chief in her eye. 

'* Yes, dear," responded Miss Pritt with 
a full fearless look at the questioner, and 
with dignified composure, " we are all veiy 
glad." 

" Oh, don't answer for me," said Lurline 
flippantly. But before Miss Pritt could 
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make any angry or other rejoinder, Miss 

« 

Farquharson intervened, saying : 

" If it hadn't been for this sad accident, 
what a delightful evening everybody must 
have had 1" 

" Oh, delightful I" echoed Miss Caroline 
Farquharson : " the dinner was very nice ; 
and then the dancing on the lawn and the 
flirting in the conservatories " 

*' Oh 1 you flirted in the conservatories, 
did you, dear ?" said Lurhne playfully. 

*' She and Captain Davies were seen to 
emerge together arm-in-arm," remarked a 
Miss Park (a visitor who had dropped in), 
a little spitefully. 

" Oh, Carrie, I'm shocked ! An engaged 
man, too !" exclaimed Miss Farquharson. 

" We — we — we — met — at — ^the — door," 
stammered Miss Caroline Farquharson, 
" and he asked me to dance, as — as — Lur- 
line was busy just then ; that's all." 
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*' Ha 1 ha 1" laughed Lurline, who, how- 
ever, had flushed slightly : '' I'm not at all 
jealous;" and she gazed self-complacently 
at a mirror, and then smilingly at Caroline 
Farquharson. 

" If you call that flirting," said Caroline 
Farquharson, " I wonder what you would 
say to what a little bird told meP 

" What was that, dear ?" asked Lurline, 
with an air of deep interest. 

" Well, the little bird told me," answered 
Caroline Farquharson archly, "that^ 
amongst those magnificent rhododendrons 
in the left-hand conservatory, there was a 
very strong flirtation between a handsome 
dark lady with a red camellia in her hair 
and a very fine, lion-like gentleman, with 
a tawny beard : but perhaps I had better 
not go on under the circumstances." 

" Oh 1 pray go on ; no tantalisation, if 
you please," pleaded Lurline eagerly. 
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" The little bird," continued Caroline 
Farquharson, " sang the rest of the story 
in the words of that ridiculous, vulgar song 
you may have seen advertised : 

'* ' I saw Esau kissing Kate ; 

And the fact is we all three saw ; 
I saw Esau, 'e saw me, 
And she saw I saw Esau.' 

Only in this case I don't think that either 
he or she saw the little bird" 

" Dear me I Carrie, you never said a 
word to me about this," exclaimed Miss 
Farquharson. 

'* No, dear," replied Caroline quietly ; 
*' I never tell tales out of school — ^till the 
proper time comes." 

Miss Pritt, who had sat cold and pale 
and disdainful throughout this heartless 
chatter, flushed scarlet, when Lurline 
observed reflectively : 

" Dear Etta wore a red camellia in her 
hair." 
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** And she is dark and very handsome," 
added Caroline with one swift, knowing 
glance towards Miss Pritt. 

Miss Pritt turned towards the elder Miss 
Farquharson and asked : 

" Did any little bird tell you anything?" 

"No, dear; I don't keep any little 
bird." 

" Nothing about an old gentleman on his 
knees amongst the azaleas in the right-hand 
conservatory to a beautiful woman, young 
enough to be his grand-daughter, perhaps, 
with a pink muslin dress and a rose in her 
hair r 

'^Why Lottie was dressed in pink 
musKn and wore a rose in her hair," 
burst in Carohne Farquharson, alluding to 
her sister. 

" So she was, I declare !" exclaimed Lur- 
line mockingly ; " and she had a rose in her 
hair, I remember." 
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Miss Farquharson, who had for an instant 
looked a httle uncomfortable, recovered her- 
self directly and, addressing herself to no- 
body in particular, said coldly and con- 
temptuously : 

'' What is the use of making a mystery 
about nothing ? The fact is that I dropped 
my handkerchief whilst I was talking to 
Mr. Pritt in the conservatory ; he very 
kindly went down on his knees to pick it 
up ; and Lurley came suddenly upon us at 
the very moment, and could bear witness, 
if she would, that that was all." 

'* Papa seemed to me to be rather flus- 
tered,*' said Lurline archly ; " and scarcely 
to know that he had the handkerchief." 

*' You startled him, Lurley," said Miss 
Farquharson reproachfully, ''by ghding 
up so like a ghost; you know he said so 
himself" 

" He did say so," rejoined LurUne sar- 
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donically, " but I repeat that he seemed to 
have forgotten all about the handkerchief, 
and / should have said, if he were a doctor, 
that he was feeUng your pulse or doing 
something with your wrist." 

''You can say and think what you 
please," observed Miss Farquharson loftily, 
but with a slight flush upon her cheek ; " I 
know that you will have your joke." 

Miss Caroline Farquharson, who had 
been staring with astonishment at the two 
speakers alternately, here interposed with an 
echo of the words lately used by her sister : 

'' Dear me ! Lottie, you never said a 
word to me about this." 

*' No, dear," replied Miss Farquharson, 
" why should I ? You wouldn't expect me 
to think such a trivial matter worth talking 
about. But, really, we must go." 

And the two Misses Farquharson took their 
departure, speedily followed by Miss Park. 




CHAPTER V. 

A 8ICK VISIT. 

Soon after they were gone, Cap- 
tain Davies called to take 
Lurline out driving, shopping 
£md visiting : and Marietta was alone. She 
retired to her own room, but soon emerged 
ready dressed for walking. When she firat 
left the house, she walked with her usual 
slow, stately, measured sweep untD she was 
a half-mile or so from her own immediate 
neighbourhood, when she turned aside from 
the broad road into the narrower streets, in- 
creased her pace, hailed a passing four- 
wheel cab, gave her directions to the 

TOL. IL 23 
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cabman and settled herself as comfortably 
as she could for a long drive. During her 
drive she took from her pocket, and 
fastened over her face, a thick veil ; and 
then leaned back in the cab and pondered. 
And, as she pondered, it became plain to 
her that the state of things existing between 
her and Triggs could not be concealed much 
longer ; that tittle-tattle was at work ; and 
that some whisper of it would soon reach 
her father's ears/ It were far better that 
he should learn everything from her ; she 
would take the bull by the horns that very 
evening. And the bull would be so much 
the tamer, inasmuch as he was himself evi- 
dently hankering after Europa, in the form 
of Miss Farquharson, and was, no doubt, a 
little anxious in his mind as to how his 
daughters, especially the elder, would re- 
concile themselves to the prospect of having 
a new mistress at the house with the 
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portico. It would matter comparatively 
little to Lurline, who was to be married in a 
few days ; but no father, determined as old 
Mr. Pritt always was to have his own way 
where his own selfish gratification was con- 
cerned, though in all other matters he stood 
somewhat in awe of and was pretty sub- 
servient to his two lovely and, as he flat- 
tered himself, fashionably-bred daughters 
could fail to feel some misgivings about 
removing his child from her pride of place 
and some relief at finding himself not only 
delivered from the necessity of making a 
sort of defence and apology, but actually 
put in a position to act the part of the for- 
giving and indulgent parent. Yes — ^they 
were not going to have anybody to dinner 
that evening; and so she, whilst Captain 
Davies and Lurline were playing at turtle- 
doves upstairs, would sit with her father 
over his wine and tell him by degrees the 

23—2 
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whole of her secret. Just as she had come 
to this determination the cab stopped ; the 
driver got down, put his head in at the 
window, and said with an air of surprise 
and disappointment, as if he had been mis- 
taken about the social status of his " fare :" 

'* Here you are, mum : it's a taller-chand- 
ler's I'' 

Miss Pritt, totally regardless of the 
driver's tone, descended, dexterously de- 
feated his rather familiar proffer of assis- 
tance, and, with an air that restored him to 
his original estimate of her, said imperiously: 

'' Wait r' 

He hadn't long to wait; the "fare" 
came out of the shop, into which she had 
sailed leisurely, at the double-quick, rushed 
into the cab, gave the driver a sharp order 
to drive to a certain cottage, but not on 
any account up £o the door, and, when 
they arrived, dashed like lightning and as 
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noiselessly, after another imperious order to 
wait, up to the door of the cottage, at 
which she did not knock, but rang the bell 
as gently and tremulously as if she were a 
timid beggar. It was, however, imme- 
diately opened; and with a whispered 
"How is he?" answered by a whispered 
" Very sadly, ma'am," she made her way, 
unasked, past the astonished maid who 
had answered her, into the little hall, and 
said sharply, but still in a very low voice : 

"Fetch Mrs. Maggitt; say. Miss Pritt." 

The maid vanished, and, in a very few 
twinklings of an eye, Mrs. Maggitt came 
up from the lower regions, where she had 
been preparing some fever-dispelUng mix- 
ture which was in the cup she held. A 
stiff greeting was exchanged between her 
and Miss Pritt ; and then the latter said : 

" Can I go up r 

" Oh ! cert nly. Miss Pritt, if you hke," 
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was the far-from-cordial reply ; ^* please to 
come this way." 

Miss Pritt followed Mrs. Maggitt into 
the sick man's room, and, at the very 
threshold, paused and made a gesture of 
surprise, disapprobation, and anger. 

What ailed her ? 

The sick man lay pretty still on his right 
side, with his back towards the door; he 
was sleeping uneasily, and moaned and 
muttered as he slept; his left arm bare, 
hirsute, and brawny, was thrown carelessly 
outride the clothes; and his left hand 
tightly clasped the hand of a bright-haired 
girl who was kneeling at the side of the 
bed, with her face buried in the counter- 
pane, and apparently praying or weeping, 
or, peradventure, both. 

Miss Pritt, pointing to the kneeling girl, 
wliispered fiercely to Mrs. Maggitt : 

** What does *7ie do there, pray ?" 
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"Lor', Miss Pritt, it's my niece," said 
Mrs. Maggitt in surprise : " it's Leila." 

"I know that," rejoined Miss Pritt: 
"come here," and she left the room, 
beckoning to Mrs. Maggitt to follow her 
into an adjoining one. 

Mrs. Maggitt put down the cup, and 
complied. 

" I thought you were the nurse and your 
niece was a maker of fancy-work," said 
Miss Pritt a little sarcastically. 

" Quite right, Miss Pritt," repHed Mrs. 
Maggitt quietly, " but I want some help." 

" What for T asked Miss Pritt angrily. 

" 'Cos, Miss Pritt," answered Mrs. Mag- 
gitt with asperity, " I'm not Hke that 
there monster, whatever his name was, as 
had a hundred arms and hands : it pleased 
Providence to give me only two." 

" Can't the maid downstairs do all you 
want ? Or the housekeeper ? For I sup- 
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pose there is some old woman to keep 
house/' 

" No, Miss Pritt, she can't," replied Mrs. 
Maggitt doggedly. " And the housekeeper 
was so frightened and upset by the accident, 
that the doctor thought she had better go 
away for a time, or I should have two 
people on my hands." 

" You may have two people on your hands 
now, for your niece isn't strong enough," 
Baid Miss Pritt more softly; "she is evi- 
dently very delicate, and it is running a 
great risk to confine her in a sick-room." 

" Thankee for your consideration, Miss 
Pritt," said Mrs. Maggitt coldly ; " but if 
me and my niece like to run the risk, I 
don't know as it's anybody else's business. 
Besides, Mr. Triggs has known Leila from 
a child ; and now, when he knows nobody 
else, he knows lierT 

Whether Mrs. Maggitt guessed as much 
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or not, she had caused the iron to enter 
into Miss Pritt's soul. But at this moment 
Leila was heard caUing softly to her aunt, 
who hurried to the sick man's room, and 
was followed by Miss Pritt. 

Miss Pritt, who responded with a haughty 
nod to the salutation of the blushing Leila, 
saw Mrs. Maggitt administer the contents 
of the cup to the thirst-awakened sufferer 
who at once dozed off again ; and observed, 
with satisfaction, that Leila stole quietly 
out of the room. Mrs. Maggitt was now 
got rid of; and Marietta was alone with 
the man she loved. She knelt down on 
the spot where Leila had lately knelt ; she 
caught the hand that moved, as if it sought 
for something, to and fro upon the bed- 
clothes ; but, every time she touched it, her 
hand was thrust away, and she heard the 
sick man mutter, with a sigh, " Poor httle 
Leila !" She buried her face where Leila's 
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had lately been buried, and, with a bitter 
but subdued cry of " Oh I my darUng ; he 
doesn't know me !" she sobbed as if her 
heart would break. Suddenly she heard 
the instle of a dress and a stifled exclama- 
tion : she started up and looked roimd, and 
there, at the door, stood Leila pale as 
death, and with parted Ups and staring 
eyes. 

There was nothing to be done. Leila 
plainly knew her secret, as well as she 
knew Leila's. 

'* Fetch your aunt," she said harshly and 
imperiously. 

Leila staggered obediently from the 
room. 

Mrs. Maggitt came; received, with no 
very good grace, certain directions from 
Miss Pritt ; and exchanged, with an appear- 
ance of great satisfaction, farewells with 
that haughty young lady, who found that 
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she had kept her cabman waiting to the 
utmost extent of his patience, though he 
was in the end fain to confess that if she 
did give herself the airs of a " hempress/' 
she paid hke one, too. 

Mrs. Maggitt shook her head and sohlo- 
quised : " Ah I she's mighty handsome, 
and she's mighty proud of it, and she 
treats me hke dirt ; and yet, if it hadn't 
been for the care I took of her when I 
nursed her through the small-pox, she 
might have been food for worms a long 
while ago, or what I've no doubt she would 
think worse, had her face all scarred and 
pitted, and just fit to hide under that thick 
veil of hers. But it's the way of the world. 
The rich folks treat us poor folks like the 
sponges they use to wash their bodies with : 
they think if they pay for us it's quits ; 
they forget that though they can buy eye- 
service they can't buy feller-feelin' ; and 
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it's feller-feelin', nine times out of ten^ 
that makes you take that little extry care 
which brin^ a blessin' on all the othei 
care, just as a little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump in Scriptur\" 




CHAPTER VI. 

RESOLTBD AND CARRIED. 

JISS PRITT occupied in reflection 
the time required for her home- 
ward drive; and the more she 
reflected the more determined she became. 
She would reveal her secret to her father 
that very evening. If he took things 
quietly and acquiesced in her intentions all 
would be well ; she would then have no 
occasion for concealment ; she might then 
go daily to the suburban cottage and stay 
as long as she pleased with her dear suflferer. 
But if her father objected and grew 
violent? Well, she too could be head- 
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strong and violent; as headstrong and 
almost as violent as he. It should be a 
battle royal between them ; and, whatever 
happened, she would not surrender. At 
any cost she must take strong measures 
now that she had seen a rival in her path ; 
at any cost she must counteract the in- 
fluence of that hateful, artful, bright-haired 
little minx. Her heart almost failed her, 
though, when she thought what her father 
was capable of doing. If he had one of 
his fits of furious anger and pig-headed 
obstinacy he was capable of anything — of 
turning her out of doors, or, at any rate, 
of leaving her penniless by his will, and 
not only .of refusing to fulfil his purpose 
of taking Triggs into partnership, but even 
of telling Trusty Thomas to find himself 
another situation. And could she venture 
to imperil her darling's future prospects 
as well as her own? It was impossible 
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to sound him in his present plight ; but she 
had a thorough knowledge of her manly 
darling's noble nature. She knew that he 
loved her passionately, but she also knew 
that he was not the sort of man to sacrifice 
everything for love. She knew that his 
great heart was dead set upon the '^ main 
chance," and that the use he expected to 
make of her heightened the sentiments of 
affection with which he regarded her. She 
knew that he might have parodied the 
words of the old song, and sung : 

" I could not love thee, dear, so well. 
Loved I not [lucre] more." 

She knew all this, and she felt no resent- 
ment at it, for she had been brought up to 
consider it a perfectly reasonable state of 
things for a man. She knew then that if 
he recovered (and she shivered as she 
acknowledged that there was an " if" in the 
case) and found that during his illness she 
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had wrecked his hopes of worldly success, 
his ardent love might change to equally 
ardent hate, he might curse her folly and 
bid her begone, and she might see her 
stalwart Hercules flying from her arms to 
those of that bright-haired girl. Should 
she risk it? Yes, she would; the very 
thought of that tender, trembling, bright- 
haired rival nerved her and decided her. 
If her father consented she would feel all 
the strength of calm confidence ; if he 
refused, all the strength of wild despair ; 
and in both cases she would have more 
reason than ever to take some strong 
measures for completely crushing that 
intrusive little hussy. Besides, there was 
the chance — ^most fatal of all — ^that her 
father might be enlightened by some- 
body else, and she knew that he would 
then be as pleasant as a red-hot coal to 
handle, and " no more to be bent than a 
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whole regiment of the British grena- 
diers." 

She reached home in good time to dress 
for dinner ; and, after dinner, when LurUne 
and Captain Davies retired after theu: cus- 
tom, she remained behind, drew her chair 
to a comer of the table at the end where 
her father wa^ sitting, and said coax- 
ingly: 

" It's so stupid upstairs all alone, papa, 
or with those two creatures whispering and 
giggling all the time ; so I shall sit with 
you, if you don't mind, and be your Hebe." 

" He-bee 1 She-bee, you mean," chuckled 
old Pritt, whose acquaintance with the clas- 
sical or any other mythology was infini- 
tesimal: ^^you couldn't be a he-bee, you 
kaow ; though you might be a queen-bee, 
or a queen of She-bee, Hke her as Solomon 
frightened into fits, or a booby, ha 1 ha I" 
and the old gentleman laughed at his own 

VOL. II. 2 A 
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facetiousness ; "but what d'ye mean by 
he-bee T 

'* Oh 1 you know, papa," replied Marietta, 
smiling : " I mean that 111 pour out your 
wine for you," suiting the action to the 
word, " and talk to you, and all that sort 
of thing." 

" That's a good gal, take care of your 
old father," rejoined Mr. Pritt, patting her 
hand affectionately. '* I like to have he- 
bees like you, a-buzzing and a-hmnming 
about me ; but mind you don't sting me — 
mind you don't sting me ; ha I ha 1" 

This remark had an unpleasantly omin- 
ous sound in Marietta's ears; but she 
mustered all her tact and courage, as she 
proceeded : 

"The Farquharsons called here to-day, 
papa. ' 

*" Ah I And how were they, my dear T 
asked Mr. Pritt with sudden vivacity. 
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'* Oh ! very well, I believe ; and they 
looked charming — especially Lottie." 

'' That's the old un, ain't it T said Mr. 
Pritt with much animation. 

^' My dear papa 1" exclaimed Marietta in 
a tone of reproach, but laughing outright : 
'' you speak of her as if she were Beelze- 
l)ub or, at any rate, some ancient hag." 

*' She's no chicken," growled the old 
gentleman a little testily. 

*' Oh no 1 certainly not^ papa," assented 
Marietta readily : ** she's rather passee, I 
must own." 

*^ Well, then, / don't think she is passy, 
as you call it," retorted the father discon- 
tentedly ; ^' / think she's a very fine, beau- 
ti-ful woman ; but woman, mind you, not 

gal." 

" Quite so, dear papa," observed Mari- 
etta submissively ; "I only meant that 

she hasn't much time to lose, if " 

24—2 
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And she paused, smiling archly. 
" If what T asked Mr. Pritt snappishly. 
" If, papa," repHed Marietta slowly, a& 
she looked down at her plate, and played 
with some strawberries, " she — ^has — any — 
idea — of marrying — a young man." 

"PVaps she isn't such a fool," growled 
papa, with a momentary glare in his- 
daughter's direction. 

" I should say that she was far from 
being a fool," murmured Marietta. 

"And knows which side her bread i» 
buttered," suggested Mr. Pritt medita- 
tively. 

" No one better," assented Marietta. 
" She'll look out for somebody that can 
keep her and keep her well, I should say," 
continued Mr. Pritt, with the air of a 
showman lecturing upon the habits of a 
certain animal ; " she can't have a hunderd 
pound of her own, and she'd as lief die as 
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not live well, and, particular, dress well, if 
I'm at all a judge." 

"i think you're an excellent judge 
papa," said Marietta cordially and with a 
knowing smile : "I quite agree with you 
that she would consider a good mainte- 
nance the very first point; and I'm sure 
she would make an excellent mistress of a 
house, only " 

*' Only what ?" snapped the old gentle- 
man. 

" Well, papa, I think she would try to 
have her own way." 

** She might try'^' Mr. Pritt began, with 
^ fierce look, but he suddenly altered his 
tone, adding : " and quite right too, if she 
didn't attempt to come it too strong over the 
poor man ; he'd be only too glad, I dessay, 
to give way to her — as fur as he could, you 
know, as fur as he could." 

*' You mistake me, papa," remarked the 
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diplomatic Marietta ; *' I didn't allude to 
the husband, she would be considerate 
enough towards him, no doubt, but I 
think she would domineer over the house- 
hold." 

*'OhI damn the household,'' cried Mr. 
Pritt with emphatic alacrity. 

" Papa I" murmured Marietta, with arch 
admonition : " your language is not par- 
liamentary^." 
•/ 

But Mr. Pritt did not seem to require 
the playful reminder. No sooner were the 
words out of his mouth than he assumed a 
crest-fallen air, as if he had been betrayed 
by his feelings into an indiscretion, when 
he spoke so carelessly and disrespectfully 
of the household. He shot a few furtive 
glances from time to tim^ at his daughter ; 
but for some moments he took his wine in 
complete silence, which was at last broken 
by Marietta's saying : 
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" In a few days dear Lurley will be 
gone, papa." 

" Ah I" sighed her father, " and you'll be 
a-going next, I suppose, and leaving the 
poor old man alone : eh 1 Etta T 

A thrill passed through Marietta. 

" Could you spare me, papa T she asked 
in a low voice and significant tone. 

Mr. Pritt sat bolt upright and looked 
hard at her. She met his gaze without 
shrinking ; and, though she grew a Uttle 
pale, she- managed to smile almost gaily. 
. " What's up T he asked roughly ; " any- 
body been saying anythink to you T 

Marietta kept a bold front, laughed and 
nodded. 

Something very like agleam of satisfaction 
appeared for an instant on the old gentle- 
man s face, but he preserved his rough man- 
ner as he rejoined angrily : 

"Then why the devil didn't you send 
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the feller to me to speak to me like a man, 
instead of your doing his part for him ? 
Mean I call it." 

'* He couldn't come, papa," said Marietta 
plaintively. 

" Why not \ He ain't in prison, I sup- 
pose? 

" He is confined to his bed." 
" When was he took ill ? Directly after 
he'd spoke out, I suppose," said Mr. Pritt 
with a sneer. 

"He met with an accident that very 
night, or he would have told you every- 
thing the next day." 

" What night was that T 

• * The night of our party." 

" And what accident did Ifie meet with 1" 

" Nobody knows exactly ; but he was 

found the next morning lying stunned and 

bleeding, with his head dreadfully battered, 

in Parkside Eoad," answered Marietta 
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softly, as she dropped her head between 
her arms upon the table and fairly sobbed. 

*'By the living jingo, it's Triggs !" said her 
father in a low voice, and with an accent 
of extreme smprise, whilst he made the very 
decanters jump with a heavy blow upon 
the table. 

For a minute or two father and daughter 
sat as they were, without seeing one another 
or addressing one another. Marietta had 
told a fib, no doubt ; and she was preparing 
herself to tell another and another at the 
call of diplomatic necessity. She was in an 
agony of suspense as to what would come 
next ; and she did not dare — nay, she dared, ' 
but she did not like — to look up, in case 
she should have the unnecessary pang of 
foreseeing evil to come. Her father pon- 
dered, frowning heavily ; but gradually the 
frown died away, and his face assumed the 
expression of a wary man of business who 
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has discovered a pretty satisfactory way of 
balancing his accounts, on examination of 
the 'per contra statement. He laid his 
hand upon his daughter s procumbent head 
and said, quite gently for him : 

" Etta I" 

She looked up, gazing tearfully but 
steadily into his face. 

** This is a pretty kettle o' fish, my gal," 
he observed kindly. 

" Is it, papa T she asked simply, smiHng 
through her tears. 

" Is your heart set upon it, my dear T 
he inquired gravely. 

" Yes, papa, it is," she answered equally 
gravely and without any hesitation. 

" I'd made up my mind to something 
better for you, Etta," said the old gentle- 
man disconsolately : " there's Lurley, she's 
got a Capting in the cav'lry, and as fine a 
gentleman as you'd wish to see, and a 
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good-lookin' one too ; and I'd made up my 
mind to something higher than that for 
ycM I A dook wouldn't be too good for you. 
You're as handsome a gal as any dook 
ever sees, and I could give you a pretty 
penny ; and as for Triggs, well I he's a 
fine feller — a very fine feller is Triggs — 
but he was my office-boy once, and swep* 
it out." 

Marietta was touched by her father's 
unwonted tenderness towards her, and his 
evidently high estimate of her worth. It 
was, therefore, in her most affectionate 
and most winning manner that she 
pleaded : 

" But you have often told me that you 
began the world almost as low, dear papa, 
and see what you are now I" 

"Quite true, my dear," chuckled Mr. 
Pritt complacently : " but you see, when 
you've rose, you make a new start like, and 
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you don't want yourself or your fam'ly to 
go back to where you come from, else you 
don't git all you ought out of your rise ; 
you don't lay out your capital to the best 
^vantage. I meant you to marry a swell; 
and poor Triggs ^" 

"Mr. Triggs," interrupted Marietta 
warmly, '* is at any rate a maw, and a fine 
man," and she blushed scarlet. 

** A finer feller than Triggs as a man," 
Mr. Pritt readily admitted, '* don't walk ; 
And he's a fust-class man of business, too." 

** And he saved my life, recollect, papa," 
pleaded Marietta earnestly. 

'' Ah I poor feller," said Mr. Pritt with 
a groan : " it's Ids life that wants saving 
now. But how is it," he added sternly, 
"that this business only comes out just 
now — ^just when he's a-lying at death's 
<ioor T 

" I told you, papa," replied Marietta 
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persuasively, recurring to her diplomatic 
fib, ** that he only proposed on the night 
of our party, and that he would have come 
to you next morning." 

" Why should he propose just then T 

" Because you had just taken him into 
partnership." 

" How do you know T 

'* Why, papa, all the gentlemen were told 
so by yourself, and he told me^ as he said 
that of course you couldn't mean it to be a 
secret ; and he said that a partner in your 
firm needn't be afraid to ask for anybody s 
hand." 

This little bit of diplomatic lying was 
very grateful to Mr. Pritt, though he went 
cm to say : 

" Still you must have given him plenty 
of encouragement." 

" I certainly always liked him and I was 
grateful to him," acknowledged Marietta^ 
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bridling: "and I didn't conceal it £ix)m 
anybody that I know of." 

" / could see that you cottoned to him," 
assented Mr. Pritt ; " but I had no idea it 
went so fur as it appears. However, as it 
is so, /'U not stand in your way — ^if the 
poor feller recovers and hasn't had all re- 
membrance of the whole business beat out 
of his head." 

Marietta threw her arms about her 
father's neck, and wept upon his 
shoulder. 

"There, there, that'll do," growled the 
old gentleman, patting her back ; " now 
let's go up to the turtle-doves and get some 
tea. I suppose we'd better say nothing to 
them about the future brother-in-law, 
eh?" 

" Just as you please, papa," said Marietta 
haughtily. 

" I think it would be better not," ob- 
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served Mr. Pritt, a little anxiously: 
'^Lurley hates him, and wouldn't hear of 
having her wedding put ojQT, whether he 
recovers or not ; she said he was no connec- 
tion of ours, which is quite true ; and then 
the Capting's a high and mighty sort of 
chap, though he hasn't got much more than 
a hundred or two besides his pay, and he 
might give us some of his swagger. Not 
that / care for him and his airs; but it 
would be awkward for Lurley. Besides, 
there's many a shp 'twixt cup and lip ; poor 
Triggs may die." 

He had preceded Marietta to the door, 
talking as he went; and, having uttered 
the last words, he turned the handle and 
looked round for his daughter to go out 
first. But she had sunk upon a chair and 
seemed to be incapable of moving. As, how- 
ever, her father hurried towards her, she 
rose up with a great effort, passed her hand 
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across her forehead and said, with a faint 
smile : 

^^ It was only a slight spasm, papa ; I'm 
quite ready." 

But all that nighty sleeping and waking, 
she was haunted by her father^s ominous 
words: 

" Poor Triggs may die/ 




CHAPTER VII. 



A WEDDING. 



60U may be murdered but you 
cannot be married without 
witnesses, and generally more 
witnesses than are absolutely necessary to 
bring tiie deed home to the perpetrator?. 
Especially if your own conscience, or that 
of your partner in the transaction, be such 
as is not satisfied with a marriage that does 
not take place in a church. It wiU be all 
very weU to choose some absurdly early 
hour in the morning, when, as you fondly 
ima^e, there are but few bipeds astir ex- 
TOL. II. SS 
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oept yourself and your immediate accom- 
plices, and the bird that catches the worm. 
You may flatter yourself that you and she 
who will soon be the better half of you, and 
the officiating clergyman and the clerk and 
the pew-opener, have the sacred edifice all 
to yourselves ; and that no sardonic auditor 
is grinning behind a pillar as you promise 
in trembling accents to perform miracles of 
husbandry, and as you listen entranced to 
tlie scarcely audible tones, as if conscience 
almost prevailed over utterance, of her who 
vows, with a solemn countenance, to love, 
cherish, and (;ridet hoc, inquamy Venus 
ipsa) obey. But the chances are that, 
when you and she have left your valuable 
autographs in the vestry, and hurry down 
the nave or aisle to the nearest point of 
exit, you will be startled by the unexpected 
and undesired apparition of more or less 
familiar faces, whether of relative or fiiend 
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or enemy, weeping or laughing or glower- 
ing, as you pass. 

Theapparitions axe most likely to be of the 
feminine gender, for the race of women snuff 
a wedding from afar with more unerring in- 
stinct than that with which, the war-horse 
snuffs the battle; and amongst the weepers, 
or grinners, or frownera, wiU, ten to one, be 
she whom of all the unexpected you least 
expected. There, perhaps, is your old 
nurse, whom you had almost clean for- 
gotten, and who has been brought thither 
either from fond remembrance or idle curi- 
osity, or a desire to see what choice her 
former nursling has made, and to indulge 
in consequent predictions, or, good faith, to 
keep herself within your recollection with an 
eye to future business. There, perhaps, is she 
to whom on a moonlight night, and amidst 
the significant whispers of innumerable 
leaves, you once spoke words taken more 

25—2 
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seriously than they were meant, and who 
now, as you brush past her, recaUs with 
one glance of reproach and scorn that ten- 
der scene of long ago. There, perhaps, is 
the ferocious countenance of your old ac- 
quaintance, Robinson, to whom the lovely 
creature hangmg on your arm was most 
unkind, and who, if looks mean anything, 
would like to quench his thirst with a re- 
freshing draught of your heart's best blood. 
There, too, certainly, is the landlady of the 
lodgings you have occupied for the last 
few weeks, that you might fulfil all that 
was required of you on the score of parish. 
You were astute enough not to take them 
for only the tell-tale number of days ; you 
flattered yourself that you had thrown 
Paul Pry and his wife off the scent by 
making a point of taking a walk every 
morning at the same hour; and you had 
ascertained beyond a doubt that your land- 
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lady's connection with the church did not 
extend so far as habitual attendance within 
the interior, and was most likely confined 
to a passing acquaintance with the exterior. 
And yet there she is with an aggravating 
smile upon her face, as much as to say, ** / 
knew his little game." You wonder, of 
course, how they could have got wind of 
the matter; and you feel rather uncom- 
fortable as you think of the proverb which 
says that ill news travels fast. But if, 
when all precautions are taken, it is impos- 
sible to keep a wedding secret and unat- 
tended, what may be expected when no 
precautions at all are taken? And such 
was the case so far as Lurline's wedding 
and Mr. Pritt's " hands " were concerned. 
There had been no ostentation about the 
matter ; but, on the other hand, there had 
been no concealment. Whatever Mr. Pritt 
was, he was no humbug. He didn't con- 
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sider that the family-affairs of his " hands " 
were any concern of his; and he didn't 
expect them to consider his family-affairs 
any concern of theirs. He would have dis- 
dained the idea of, as it were, compelling 
them to make some joyful demonstration 
on the occasion of his daughter's wedding 
by giving them a hohday, their wages for 
the day, and a feast. He did nothing of 
the kind. Neither he nor any member of 
his family did or said anything intended to 
enlighten or mystify the "hands" in re- 
spect of Lurline's wedding. 

He no more thought of giving them a 
hohday on that account than he would 
have thought of giving himself a hohday 
if any member of any family amongst his 
** hands" were going to be married. Never- 
theless, there was not a mother, wife, or 
sister amongst the immediate famihes of 
his " hands" who did not know the very 
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day and hour when Lurline was to be 
married, and who had not discussed with 
disproportionate warmth and a free use of 
contumelious language towards opponents 
what "Miss Lurline" would **have on." 
The good souls knew Uttle or nothing of 
Lurline herself, but they were aware that 
she was young, beautiful and rich, and the 
daughter of their husbands' and brothers' 
employer, and that is quite enough to 
make such good souls, being of the feminine 
gender, neglect their domestic affairs, 
trudge miles away from their homes, 
throng a fashionable church and whimper 
out their blessings, as the haughty, careless 
young bride sweeps past them on her way 
to the grey-horsed chariot. And so it was 
with Lurline. As she swept along, lean- 
ing on her gallant bridegroom's arm, many 
a tearful and tremulous ** God bless you, 
ma amy' fell disregarded upon her ear ; and 
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when her husband whispered with a 
smothered laugh, " Where the deuce can 
all the people have come from T she could 
onlv answer with a smile of disdain, 
** Groodness onlv knows.** 

Groodness knew that they had come, 
some of them many a weary mile through 
heat and dust, prompted by a vague feeling 
of gratitude and respect towards her father 
and sympathy with herself, not unmingled, 
of course, with sheer feminine curiosity, to 
pray for a blessing upon her. Goodness 
knew, though she did not know, that they 
were the representatives of her father's 
faithful " hands ;" and Groodness knew 
that beneath the coarse body-linen of many 
a one amongst them was beating a softer, 
warmer, nobler heart than that which 
was sweUing with pride and selfishness 
beneath the lace-edged garment but lately 
bedewed with Leila's tears. 
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It was a very pretty wedding, as eveiy- 
body acknowledged. There were no 
hitches or drawbacks. The bride, contrary 
to experience, had looked her very best. 
The slight flush upon her cheeks had har- 
monised weU with the heightened bril- 
liancy of her eyes, which were moist 
indeed but not with sadness, and glistened 
indeed but not with tears. The bride- 
groom, contrary to experience again, had 
been cool and easy as well as gay and 
gallant. The bridesmaids, by no means 
contrary to experience, had whispered, and 
smirked, and smiled, and ogled, and attitu- 
dinised; they had both by looks and 
manner expressed their unbounded ap- 
proval of the proceedings; and, by the 
silent language of the eyes, they had 
betrayed a heartfelt conviction that the 
bridegroom had now performed the whole 
duty of man, and had set an example 
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which all but the very scum of his sex 
should be eager to follow. 

Old Mr. Pritt had been wonderfiilly 
alert, and had actually " given away" at 
precisely the proper moment, not the pew- 
opener, nor the first bridesmaid that came 
to hand, but the right " woman." There 
had been no fumbling after the ring, and 
no awful moment of suspense ; it had been 
forthcoming at the very nick of time, and 
had been placed at the very first attempt 
upon the legitimate finger. Nor had it 
stuck at the knuckle, suggesting that the 
bride was a trifle bony ; it had slipped down 
easily into its place, for though Lurline, 
being human, had doubtless joints and 
knuckles, her supple hands had no pro- 
tuberances. 

The clergyman had read the service in 
a sort of apologetic manner, as if it were a 
necessary duty but he was sorry to have 
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to detain the company, in a genial voice, 
and with a gentle smile whenever he 
looked towards the young couple. The 
responses had been made quietly but 
audibly. The officials had exhibited the 
cloudless brows of those who harbour no 
misgivings as to fees. Even Marietta, 
who, of course, was amongst the brides- 
maids, had, after one anxious hurried 
glance round the church, brightened up, 
and smiled and beamed like a Juno re- 
leased from care; for yonder, just under 
the organ-loft, stood that hated bright- 
haired girl. For the occasion had natu- 
rally made Triggs especially prominent in 
Marietta's thoughts, and it had seemed to 
her a very unpropitious time for Leila to 
be acting the parts combined of nurse and 
Delilah. Moreover, Triggs was now out 
of danger — in the surgeon's and physician's 
;sense. 
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Nothing occurred to mar the ceremony : 
for nobody but Marietta and Miss Farqu- 
harson and a few bystanders, who thought 
the speaker must be mad and laughed 
accordingly, heard a seedy-looking man ex- 
claim, as the bride and bridegroom drove 
off: 

" There go Baal and Astaroth." 

There was a very merry wedding-break- 
fast, at which Miss Farquharson and her 
sister were conspicuous, but not by absence. 
On tlio contrary, they shone, especially as 
far as Miss Farquharson*s bracelet was con- 
cerned, with extraordinaiy brilliancy ; and 
she, sitting beside Mr. Pritt, was over- 
whelmed by him with attentions. The 
bridegroom, of course, had been obUged to 
make a little speech ; and in it he had, 
equally of course, recommended his own 
example very strongly to others, a recom- 
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mendation which had elicited a burst of 
vehement applause from Mr. Pritt, so 
vehement, indeed, that Lurline was much 
disquieted within her, though her face 
beamed with apparent delight. She forth- 
Tdth began to rally the old gentleman : 

*' Really, papa," she said, "one would 
suppose that you contemplated a similar 
step." 

" Ha ! ha ! ha !" laughed the old gentle- 
man, rubbing his hands, and nudging his 
daughter. " Would you object, Lurley V 

*' I 1" exclaimed Lurline in a tone of 
playful reproof; '* I would give you away 
in church myself: but have you proposed T 

" Why, what a question, Lurley I" ex- 
claimed the old man ; " and before all the 
company, too !" 

"Whisper, then," she said, bending her 
head towards him ; " we shall be excused 
under the circumstances." 
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Her father whispered just a word or two. 
She whispered back ; and he re-whispered. 
All at once she pulled from her pocket the 
prayer-book she had used at the late cere- 
mony, and handed it to her father, saying 
aloud, to the amusement of the company : 

" Kiss the cross upon that book ; and 
swear, sir," she added, assuming a playful 
air of tragedy, " to keep the promise you 
just made me." 

'* Hang it, Lurley," the old gentleman 
began testily ; but Lurline broke in : 

^'Kiss the cross and swear, sir," she 
said with pretty imperiousness. 

He did as he was told ; but the satisfac- 
tion which had been spread over his features 
had all disappeared. 

" Etta I" cried Lurline gaily to her sister, 
"papa has promised that he will not engage 
himself to our new mamma at any rate 
until I return from abroad." 
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There was much laughing amongst the 
company : but Mr. Pritt did not laugh very 
heartily ; and Miss Farquharson seemed to 
giggle a little artificially. One or two 
clergymen also had looked very solemn at 
the somewhat questionable proceeding, and 
displayed a very modified merriment, 
though they were far too discreet to make 
any formal protest or do anything disagree- 
able. 

And now the travellers' luggage was all 
packed ; the traveUing-carriage was ready ; 
there was no time to be lost ; a hurried 
leave was taken, and away drove the newly- 
married couple under a very hurricane of 
slippers and rice. 

*' What do you think T were the first 
words Lurline spoke to her husband ; "he 
meant to propose this very day ; but I 
think I have put a spoke in Miss Farqu- 
harson^s wheel. We'll remain abroad for 
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ever if necessary, Oh ! there's no fool like 
an old fool." 

" Eh ? Ah I So IVe heard/' said Cay- 
tain Davies, a little disconcerted at this 
filial remark ; " but why shouldn't the old 
gentleman marry again if he likes ?" 

** Why, you dear old silly," answered 
Lurline a little contemptuously, " because 
marriage would make papa's will of no use; 
and that odious woman would twist him 
round her little finger in no time, and make 
him alter his will altogether." 

'' What I so far as we are concerned !" 
exclaimed the Captain simply. 

'* No doubt she would," replied LurUne 
confidently ; '* she would make him leave 
everything to her, at any rate for her life- 
time." 

** What a disgusting creature !" said the 
Captain warmly ; " why should she ? We 
have never done her any harm, and the old 
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gentleman has his business to give her a 
share in and all sorts of things that are not 
to come to us." 

" There's the town house for one thing," 
said Lurline, " that is to come to us, and 
she would, of course, insist upon having 
that. Oh I I know that woman ; she's a 
regular harpy." 

"Weill" observed the Captain with a 
sigh, " of course, it would be a bore ; but I 
daresay he would leave us something ; be- 
sides, he has behaved very handsomely to 
us as it is. We oughtn't to complain if he 
chooses to please himself." 

" You're a fool I" said Lurline pettishly. 

" Oh I am I ?" rejoined the Captain, a 
little sulkily ; " at any rate, Lurley, if we 
stay away beyond our six months, I should 
say that the old gentleman would be ab- 
solved from his promise ; and, what's more, 
he would certainly get riled, I should say, 
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and alter his will : there's no promise to 
prevent his doing that." 

" That's true/' assented Lurline discon- 
solately : " however, I've bound him for six 
months; something may happen in that 
time. Oh 1 here we are at the station." 

A charming couple, evidently a brand- 
new bride and bridegroom, travelling with 
their own travelUng- carriage, whether by 
road or rail or boat, find all the world 
agog to serve them, with " nods, and becks, 
and wreathed smiles," from Charing Cross 
to Dover, from Dovei* to Calais, from 
Calais to Paris, from France to whatsoever 
nook in Italy is best adapted for a honey- 
moon and its sequel. 

And Captain and Mrs. Davies were just 
such a couple. 




CHAPTER Vm. 

CONVALESCENCE. 

gT has been said that Mr. Triggs 
had been pronounced out of 
danger at the time of Lurline's 
wedding ; and his convalescence had irom 
that date been making rapid strides. It 
had, no doubt, been promoted by a visit 
paid to him, so soon as he had been de- 
clared capable of talking over serious mat- 
ters, by Mr. Pritt, who, with unwonted 
tenderness and consideration, unfolded to 
him the story (in a double sense), which 
had been told by Marietta, expressed an 
intention of offering no objection to its 
26—2 
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resulting in the natural and orthodox issue, 
and obtained his somewhat shaky but 
hearty signature to the outstanding deed 
of partnership. Mr. Triggs had also been 
waited upon by a certain officer of police, 
who, in the presence of Mr. Pritt, had put 
certain questions to the invalid, as soon as 
he was able to answer them, touching his 
misadventure, and had received some very 
characteristic but not very satisfactory 
replies. 

" We're agreed it wasn't a accident/' said 
the officer; "then the question is, who 
done it ?" 

"That's it, officer," said Mr. Pritt; 
" who's the scoundrel 1 Find him out, and 
I'll give you fifty pound." 

" We must have a clue, sir," remarked 
the officer apologetically : " give us a clue 
sir, and we'll ketch somebody y you may 
depend; you shall have value for your 
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money, sir. P'r'aps the gen'lman could 
give us a clue hisself," he added, looking 
interrogatively at Triggs. 

" I wouldn't if I could," replied Triggs 
doggedly. 

" Wouldn't you now I" exclaimed the 
officer with unmitigated surprise; "you 
wouldn't take yer revenge 1" 

" I didn't say that," rejoined Triggs 
gruffly, and with a peculiar smile. 

" I think I understand you, sir," said the 
officer sympathetically ; " you'd like to 
take and batter his infernal brains out 
yerself, o' course," he continued fiercely ; 
" but," he ended insinuatingly, " though 
the feelin' does you credit as a man, it ain't 
safe to take the lor into vour own hands. 
Sir. 

" Who said I wanted to ?" asked Trigga 
defiantly. 

" Well, you didn't say so sir," answered 
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the officer with a grun smile : " and p'r'aps 
you didn't mean it. But now, sir," he 
went on coaxingly : " d'ye think there was 
more than one that had a hand in this here 
cursed business ?" 

" Ah I d'ye think there was more than 
one, Triggs T Mr. Pritt joined in eagerly. 

Tiiggs made no reply, but he threw his 
brawny arms out upon the counterpane, 
and clenched his formidable fists. 

The officer gazed admiringly upon them, 
upon the stalwart chest, upon the strong 
neck exposed to view, and remarked : 

" A man 'd think twice afore he tackled 
you alone by hisself, sir." 

" That's ajl you know about it," muttered 
Triggs peevishly. 

" It's pretty clear it wasn't robbery," said 
the officer meditatively ; " p'r'aps somebody 
owes you a grudge." 

Triggs gave a short laugh. 
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" Somebody does owe you a grudge, sir T 
said the officer interrogatively. 

'* Somebody I" sneered Tiiggs ; " scores 
of people/' 

" Ah 1" rejoined the officer, as his chin 
dropped with disappointment, *' that makes 
the job awkward." 

Triggs pondered a little while, and then 
said slowly and deliberately : 

'* Now, look here : I'll tell you all I know 
about it ; and make what you can out of 
it." 

The officer pricked up his ears, and his 
eyes were like two gimlets ; and Mr. Pritt 
was all attention. 

" I was walking quietly home," con- 
tinued Triggs in the same slow, dehberate 
tone ; '* and just before I came to the part 
of the lane where you tell me I was picked 
up, I heard somebody behind me. I'm 
sure there was only one person by the foot- 
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steps, and, just as I thought the person 
would pass me, for I was going very slow, I 
was dropped by a tremendous bang on the 
back o' the head, and, before I could take a 
look round, down came another and.knocked 
me silly. I may have got a lot more, for 
all I know ; as I can't recollect any more." 
'' And not a word said T observed the 
officer interrogatively. 

" Well I" answered Triggs with an air of 
caution : " you see I've been ojff my head 
since, and had all sorts of queer fancies, but 
it keeps on running through my mind that 
I heard a voice say, after the first bang, 
'That's for Mary,' and after the second 
' That's for me.' " 

Mr. Pritt started and looked grave ; his 
eldest daughter was occasionally called 
'^Mari," though generally "Etta." She 
might have more lovers than he or Triggs 
dreamt of; love is sharp and rivalry is 
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maddening ; some one of them might have 
discovered how matters stood between 
Triggs and Marietta and have been driven 
to desperation. If the officer should get 
hold of this " clue," there would be what 
Mr. Pritt called " a pretty kettle of fish ;" 
and he began to think that the best thing 
would be to hush the matter up. 

Meanwhile the officer had said, with a 
knowing look, to Triggs : 

'^ Mary sounds jealous-like, sir: any think 
in thit way T 

'' Certainly noty' said Triggs emphati- 
cally, to Mr. Pritt's great relief. 

"Oh I beg pardon, I'm sure, sir," re- 
joined the officer, a little crestfallen ; " but 
you didn't say whether you recognised the 
voice or not." 

"No, I didn't," said Triggs ambiguously; 
and he went on hurriedly : " I've told you 
all I know ; if you can make anything of 
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it, do ; but, as I've said already, there's 
scores o' people that owe me a grudge ; it 
might ha' been any one of 'em, and I'm 
not going to make a fool o' myself, and 
p'r'aps get into trouble, by exposing my pri- 
vate affairs, and maybe getting some poor 
devil's hfe swore away on a fancy that I 
knew his voice." 

" Hear, hear 1" chimed in Mr. Pritt. 
" Well, sir," remarked the officer, eyeing 
that gentleman with astonishment, *^I 
should ha' thought you'd ha' been for as- 
sisting justice." 

** Certainly," said Mr. Pritt with dignity ^ 
"but not at the expense of the innocent 
and on totally insufficient evidence." 

" It's only by weeding out the innocent,, 
as you call 'em, sir," rejoined the officer, a 
httle sulkily, "that we can get a clue ; we 
keep on accusin' and accusin', and* makin' 
'em clear 'emselves, until somebody can't 
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clear 'isself; and he's the man we 
want." 

**Look here," observed Triggs wearily, 
" I may have my suspicions, and, if it was 
a case o' robbery, or forgery, or attempt at 
the sort o' murder that anybody o' the 
public might be Uable to, I'd take my 
chance and tell my fancy; but it's supposed 
to be a case o' private grudge, and if I 
choose to take my punishment and say no 
more about it, what's the odds to anybody ? 
So don't bother me any more." 

" It's very kind o' you^ sir, I m sure," 
said the officer a Uttle sarcastically, as he 
prepared to take his departure. 

"Oh! is it?" replied Triggs, with a 
short, sardonic laugh ; " I'm glad to hear 
it ; good-mornin', and don't bother me any 
more ;" and he settled himself for a doze. 

Mr. Pritt, leaving him to slumber, gave 
notice to the nurse and accompanied the 
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officer to the door. The officer touched 
his hat respectfully, but could hardly re- 
strain his discontent, as he retu'ed with 
the solace of a ten-pound note for his 
trouble. 

** Conipoundin' a felony, / call it," he 
grumbled as he walked hastily along the 
road, " and takin' the bread out of a man's 
mouth. I know his game ; he means to 
take it out o' the feller's skin and thrash 
him within a inch of his hfe. But he 
may go just a inch too fur, and git my 
hand-cuffs round his own wrists, and a 
bran-new rope round his own wizen. Wal- 
lopin' of anybody grows upon y^r till yer 
don't know when to stop." 

The evening before the wedding was the 
exact time when Mr. Triggs had been pro- 
nounced out of danger. He had already 
displayed gleams of consciousness ; but on 
the morning of the wedding he was in full 
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and continuous possession of his faculties, 
and he was not slow to avail himself of 
them characteristically. When he woke, 
he watched for some minutes a decent 
middle-aged woman moving noiselessly 
about the room. Suddenly he cried as 
loud as he could, which was not very loud : 

^* Hi ! missis 1" 

The woman walked quietly up to his 
pillow, and smiled. 

"Who the devil are youT he asked 
sulkily. 

" I'm the nurse," she replied cheer- 

fully. 

" Where's Leila T he inquired eagerly. 

" Who T she demanded with a pleasant 
smile. 

" Leila !" he said peevishly : " or — stay, 
where's Mrs. Maggitt T 

"Are you sure you don't mean Miss 
Pritt ?" she asked soothingly. 
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*' Miss — Pritt !" he exclaimed slowly. 
" Oh I has she been here V 

" Not to-day : she was here yesterday ; 
she brought me here last night." 

'^ What's become of Leila and Mrs. 
Maggitt ?" he inquired sulkily. 

*' I'm sure I don't know/' she answered 
cheerily ; " there's nobody but myself and 
a servant in the house." 

" I'll take my oath they were here just 
now," grumbled Triggs ; '^ I've seen 'em in 
and out a hundred times ;" and he glared 
upon her with his hollow eyes. 

"They'll come again soon, no doubt," 
she said jo^^avely ; " don't be anxious about 
them." 

" I'm not going to be," grunted Triggs, 

as he turned round with his back to her : 

* trying to curry favour, s'pose," he mut- 

ered, as he settled his head in the pillow. 
But the convalescence went on, and 
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neither Leila nor Mrs. Maggitt appeared 
upon the scene. And, somehow, Triggs 
did not care to question Marietta, who, 
with her father, had paid him repeated 
visits, until his health had been so far 
re-estabhshed that he could venture down 
to the city on business. 

Had he questioned Marietta, he would 
have learnt, if she had told him the truth, 
that, so far from " currying favour," Mrs. 
Maggitt had insisted upon being relieved 
by a nurse of Marietta's own selection the 
moment Triggs had been declared to be 
out of danger. As for Leila, Miss Pritt 
could certainly have told Triggs a tale 
which might have softened even his heart ; 
and Leila, as Miss Pritt knew, partly ol 
her own knowledge and partly on good 
authority, had never been near Triggs 
since the hour at which Mrs. Maggitt had 
left. 
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Miss Pritt, as we have seen, was de- 
lighted to remark the presence of Leila at 
Lurline's wedding. The ''minx" had not 
taken that opportunity of nursing Triggs, 
and, since the wedding, the nurse had 
testified that no such " young person as 
the young person described" had been near 
the place. 

Triggs ultimately abandoned the theory 
about " currying favour," and, dismissing 
the matter from his mind with the general 
reflection that women were "a dam rum 
lot," gave all his energies to the completion 
of his convalescence and the prosecution of 
business. 

Weeks and months rolled by, and Thomas 
became himself again. The sort of sym- 
pathy which had been awakened, amongst 
even those of the " house" who knew him 
best, by his dangerous mishap, had given 
place once more to the usual mixture of 
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fear and hatred ; his partnership had been 
duly recognised and appreciated, and it had 
been discovered that the little finger of the 
partner was thicker than the nondescript's 
loins. 

When three months had passed, his 
honours, and dignities, and wealth were 
increased by his marriage with Marietta. 
It was a very quiet wedding, followed by 
a short honeymoon, though the announce- 
ment of it fell hke a thunderbolt upon 
certain persons, amongst whom Captain 
and Mrs. Davies were most concerned, and 
the Misses Farquharson not the least. 

" The idea of papa's consenting 1" said 
Mrs. Davies, with flashing eyes and white 
lips. 

'* Confound it, Lurley," rejoined hey 
husband cheerily, " don't take it in that 
;way ; I'm rather glad the old gentlemati 
didn't cut up rough. I hate family rowg. 
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That fellow Triggs, or whatever his name 
is, isn't a gentleman, but he isn't exactly a 
snob : he's a wonderfully fine mian too ; 
and if they're as fond of one another as we 

are 

He suddenly stopped, for Lurline was 
looking at him with such a strange look of 
mingled anger, admiration, and defiance, 
whilst her lip was sUghtly curled as if with 
scorn, that he did not know what to make 
of it. 

" If you were not so handsome, darling," 
she said, looking wistfully straight in his 
face, " I should hate you/' 

And then she turned away from him, 
and looked at her reflection in the fathom- 
less waters of the Lago Maggiore. For 
they were staying at Baveno, and were on 
their way for a stroll in their favourite 
haunt, where the clea fragrans smells so 
sweet, in the Borromei Gardens. 
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" I'm glad there's something about me 
you don't hate, Lurley," was all Captain 
Davies had said ; but his tone was unusually 
bitter, and he was an unusually long while 
recovering his gaiety. 

It was now the end of September, and 
about half the six months, during which 
Lurline had surmised that "something 
might happen," had expired. 

The announcement of the marriage of 
Triggs and Marietta had affected the whole 
family of the Farquharsons rather plea- 
santly than otherwise. Mrs. Farquharson, 
the old annuitant, who, it had been remarked 
for the last twenty years, couldn't last much 
longer, and who would undoubtedly have 
succumbed long since to her chronic disease 
and her old age, had she not been endowed 
with a double portion of that es'prit de corps 
which nerves annuitants to struggle to the 
last gasp and die hard, was quite elated. 

27—2 
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She now regarded Mr. Pritt with that eye 
of favour which is generally vouchsafed to 
such applicants for situations (whether of 
coachman, or groom, or bridegroom) as can 
boast themselves to be "without encum- 
brances." She had hitherto, in her conver- 
sations with Miss Farquharson, between 
whom and herself there was a complete 
but, out of regard for good taste and pos- 
sibly latent feeling, an almost tacit under- 
standing, alluded to Marietta as the ^'pierre 
d^dchoppemeiit*' ; she now spoke of Mrs. 
Triggs as a woman who had shown a noble 
example in following the advice which 
Queen Christina of Sweden had given 
Louis XIV., when the young king was dis- 
posed to marry Cardinal Mazarin's niece, 
Mary de' Mancini. " Ilfaut epouser ce qu 
on aimel^ the bold queen had said to the 
young monarch. Nor did the old lady see 
why " ce qo! on aime " should mean a per- 
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son any more than a person's rank, or posi- 
tion, or wealth. And certainly from the 
time that Marietta's marriage had been 
consented to by her father, he had visited 
the Farquharsons with an openness and a 
frequency unknown before, and Miss Far- 
quharson had '^ spoiled the Egyptians " to 
an extent which had made her aged mother 
laugh with delight, and had caused Miss 
Caroline Farquharson to exhaust her stock 
of interjections. Miss Carohne, was, per- 
haps, not quite so much pleased at Marietta's 
marriage as she desired to appear. She 
professed unbounded satisfaction at the 
notion, as she expressed it, that pride had 
received a fall, and that the haughty Miss 
Pritt had thrown herself away upon a 
common warehouseman. And she laughed 
to scorn Miss Farquharson's sisterly sug- 
gestion that *' perhaps the grapes were 
sour," though she did colour a httle when 
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Miss Farquharson added : '* Why you 
know. Came, that you were quite interested 
about him at the time of his accident ; you 
said what a burning shame it was that so 
fine and handsome a man should have been 
struck down in such a cowardly way ; and 
I have seen the tears in your eyes as you 
talked about it." To all which Miss Caro- 
Une repUed, with a toss of the head : " I 
can't bear to see or think of any animals, 
especially great strong ones, being helpless 
and in suffering ; you know how I cried 
when that beautiful horse broke down at 
Ascot, and I saw him led away, with one 
of his poor legs dangling, to be shot." 

And how did the marriage affect Leila ? 

She and Mrs. Maggitt had found an 
asylum with Perkins and his wife, who 
were only too glad of their company, to say 
nothing of the small addition made to the 
Perkins' income by what Mrs. Maggitt 
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and her niece managed to pay out of their 
slender earnings for the modest bedroom 
they shared between them, and for their 
scanty board, of which Leila, scanty as it 
was, partook so sparingly, that Perkins de- 
nounced himself as a robber, and vowed 
that she must hve on her canary's bird- 
seed. 

For Leila had a pet canary, and she 
called it Tom. 

What particularly pleased Perkins was 
that his " good woman " had now somebody 
to whom she could relieve what he was 
pleased to call her mind, who could give as 
well as take any amount of talk, and who 
entered with the most sympathetic spirit 
into any abuse of Triggs. The consequence 
was that Perkins escaped, save an occa- 
sional dose during the nightwatches, the 
subject about which it was most disagree- 
able to him to converse. For Mrs. Perkins 
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and ^Ira. Maggiu had agreed, and oddly 
enoogh kepc their agreement, not to men- 
tioQ *' the brute "^ in Leila s presence ; and 
Leila, wh^i die was at hi»ne, preferred to 
sit and woik daring the daj in the bedroom 
where her canarv was, bat came and sat 
downstairs in the evening when Perkins 
was at home. 

And her fiskce, as Perkins had warmly 
declared, was enough to bring a blessing on 
any house. 

But the first-firuits of that blessing came 
in a somewhat contradictory form. 

It happened one evening, soon after Mr. 
Triggs had returned to business, that Per- 
kins came home with such a woebegone 
countenance that Mrs. Perkins, as Mrs. 
Maggitt and Leila were both absent, at 
once put him to the question. 

** What in the world's the matter with 
you, Perkins T she asked sharply. 
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" Sack's the matter," answered he, whilst 
his eyes made a most determined effort to 
cross the boundary of his nose. 

*' Sack 1" she exclaimed in a low voice, as 
she went and sat down by his side ; " sack ! 
dearie ; what d'ye mean T 

*' I mean," replied Perkins, with a sob, 
" that Mr. Triggs has give me the 
sack." 

For a moment the poor woman was dumb 
with grief and amazement. 

" Give you the sack 1" she almost whis- 
pered : " and what for, pray ?" she added in 
a louder tone of indignation. 

" He says I'm too old and weak for the 
work," said Perkins in a broken voice : 
" they must have a younger and a stronger 
and a more active man." 

Mrs. Perkins sat Uke one stupefied. 

" It's rather 'ard," Perkins went on, 
^' after nigh upon fifty years' service, to be 
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turned off with a week's wages : and me too 
old to 'ave much chance of anythink 
else." 

" He's a wicked man ; he's a downright 
devil," cried Mrs. Perkins, bursting into 
tears. 

" God forgive him !" said Perkins gently. 
** I never done 'm any 'arm, that I know 
of." 

"Go to Mr. Pritt," said Mrs. Perkins 
resolutely ; '' tell 'im all about it, Perkins, 
and ask to be took back." 

'* I thought o' that," replied Perkins ; 
'* but, even if he'd Usten to me, which is 
doubtful, as Mr. Triggs has the manage- 
ment of everythink, there's no tellin' what 
'arm I might do : Mr. Pritt couldn't very 
well take me back without words with Mr. 
Triggs, and that might lead to somethink 
unpleasant between them and you know 
who, and everything might be upset ; and, 
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at any rate, sht^ ha' done me a good turn, 
if I'd a let her; no, I'll not risk doin' 
wrong to others, just because I think I've 
'ad wrong done to me." 

"You're little better than a bom fool, 
Perkins," whispered his wife. 

"So you've told me afore, my dear," 
observed Perkins quietly : " but hush ! 
here they come : not a word to them, you 
know." 

The comers were Mrs. Maggitt and 
Leila ; and Perkins had said what he had 
from a notion that it might be disagreeable 
not to Mrs. Maggitt but to Leila to hear 
evil spoken of one who had once been more 
than her friend. But it was impossible for 
the gloom that overspread the generally 
radiant countenances of Mr. and Mrs. 
Perkins to escape the notice of the new 
boarders and lodgers. Besides, the fact of 
Perkins being about the house all day had, 
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of course, soon attracted notice. It was not 
long, therefore, before Mrs. Maggitt, 
thirsting for information, had tackled Mrs. 
Perkins, thirsting to supply it : and so 
great was the effect of it upon Mrs. Mag- 
gitt that, struggle as she did against her 
inclination to tell Leila, her tongue was 
too much for her will and wagged irrevo- 
cably one night, as she vainly courted 
slumber, with Leila equally wakeful at her 
side. 

Leila said not a word but this : 
'^ I wish we hadn't come here, aunt." 
" Lord bless the child 1" rejoined Mrs. 
Maggitt, a little snappishly : ** what differ- 
ence could that ha' made ?" 

LeUa gave no answer, but turned round 
away from her aunt, who, having got a 
weight off her tongue, was soon asleep. 

LeUa passed the night, or the greater 
part of it, in thought and tears. But her 
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remark had taken effect upon Mrs. Mag- 
gitt, though not at first : and that good 
woman was touched to the quick the next 
morning, when Leila, playing with her 
canary, which pecked at her finger, said in 
tones that seemed too pathetic for the 
occasion : 

'' Oh 1 Tom, dear Tom, I didn't think 
you could be spiteful^ 

" It wouldn't be any use goin' away 
now,'^ said Mrs. Maggitt at once, and Leila 
seemed to recognise the relevancy of her 
remark,, for she rejoined quietly : 

" Certainly not, aunt ; all we can do now 
is to remain and help poor Mrs. Perkins as 
best we can." 

From that day Leila, who had always 
been, according to Mr. Perkins, *'more like 
a beautiful spirit that lives on air than a 
pretty young woman," became more like a 
spirit than ever, if sweetness and gen- 
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tleness, and industry, notwithstandiug 
fragility, and want of appetite, and bright 
eyes, and an almost transparent skin, be 
spirit-like. Mrs. Perkins scarcely dared to 
hint that Leila was wasting away either to 
Perkins or to Mrs. Maggitt, to the latter 
of whom the hint would have been super- 
fluous. The poor aunt would look wist- 
fully at her niece, leave the room, and come 
back with eyes that betrayed a "good cry." 
And yet Leila was not ill — of any known 
disease. Change of air and scene the 
doctor had said was all she wanted. That 
was all, a mere question of volition to some 
folks, but to those in the position of Leila 
and her aunt as easy to obtain as manna ' 
from heaven. 

However, she did get a change of scene : 
she went to see Triggs married ; and every 
body knows how exhilarating to a young 
woman is the sight of a wedding. 
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Leila had never spoken directly of Triggs 
since her aunt and she had left him " out 
of danger," and, by tacit consent, her aunt 
had mentioned his name as seldom as her 
unruly tongue would permit. But Mrs. 
Maggitt had known perfectly well what 
was meant when Leila had said, *' I shall 
go and see them married." She had offered 
no opposition, but, on the contrary, had 
gone with her niece. 

Leila, taking care not to be seen by the 
"high contracting parties," had watched 
their every movement with feverish in- 
terest, and when it was all over she was 
seized with a short fit of shuddering. But 

« 

she soon recovered herself, and though she 
was deadly pale, and trembled as she leant 
upon her good aunt's arm, she walked 
bravely through the streets to their own 
abode. 

"He has won half the double event. 
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aunt," she said as they walked, with a sad 
smile ; " at least, I suppose so." 

'' Oh 1 has he ?" was the discontented 
rejoinder of Mrs. Maggitt, to whom her 
niece's remark was as intelligible as a 
cuneiform inscription ; " and, pray, what 
may Mother half be V 

" That's more than I know," answered 
Leila dreamily, " but I hope he may win 
it." 

Mrs. Maggitt muttered something which 
was not distinctly audible, but sounded 
about as like an echo of the wish as would 
be expressed by a desire that he might 
" get what he richly deserved." 

" There never could have been anything 
more between us, you know, aunt," resumed 
Leila. 

Mrs. Maggitt eluded any reply by 
devoting her energies for the moment to 
viciously kicking a bit of orange-peel 
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into the' gutter, with an accompanying 
objurgation : 

" Drat the brutes 1" she growled, alluding 
apparently to the throwers of orange-peel ; 
*^ they don't know what mischief they may 
<lo ; no, nor don't care." 

" I feel, aunt," continued Leila gently, 
^* as if I'd lived all my life, and shouldn't 
be sorry to go, if it wasn't for you ; for 
you see things couldn't be as they were, 
even if he were free. I sometimes fancy 
there's been a transmigration of souls ; and 
that, though I'm still as I was, he has been 
transformed into my little pet bird, that I 
can go on loving till it dies, or — ^till — / 
— die; and that we didn't see A.im today, 
but some very different creature in his 
likeness." 

"Lor' Leila," rejoined Mrs. Maggitt 
forbiddingly, " I do believe you've been at 
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them yaller-covered books agin. I'm 
thankful we're at home once more, for you 
look more like to faint than anything 
else. Now do get indoors and see if 
you can't eat a bit o' victuals for once, 
and look and speak like a Christian 
gal." 

Leila had obtained a change of scene, if 
not of air ; but the effects were not bene- 
ficial, to judge from outward appearances. 
She grew lovelier and lovelier, but 
thinner and thinner ; and poor Mrs. Mag- 
gitt could never look at her without 
finding herself at once on the point of 
whimpering. 

At last, after some weeks, Perkins and 
his wife and Mrs. Maggitt sat in solemn 
and secret conclave, and came to the 
conclusion that before the month of 
October was gone LeUa must by hook 
or crook be removed into what they 
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considered the country, to wit, the 
suburbs, and have change of air and per- 
fect rest. 

This determination having been come to^ 
and a committee of ways and means having 
been held, the matter was postponed for a 
week. At the end of that week a vehicle 
drove up to and away from the house 
where Leila had found a home. It was a 
curious vehicle, drawn by one long-tailed 
black horse. It was divided into two com- 
partments, of which that nearest the shafts 
had windows of ground-glass, and the other 
had windows of plain glass, through which 
were discernible three persons with white 
handkerchiefs held to their faces. They 
were Mr. and Mrs. Perkins and Mrs. 
Maggitt, who occupied one compartment ; 
the other was occupied by Leila, in her 
coffin. "^ 

So they drove her into the suburbs. 

28—2 
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where she had change of air and perfect 
rest 

Such were some of the events which 
had followed the complete convalescence 
of Mr. Triggs. 




CHAPTER IX. 



MR. PRITT EXPLAINS. 



I HE six montlis, during which 
Captain and Mrs. Daviea were 
to remain abroad, were drawing 
to a close. It was the end of November ; 
a cold, bitter, sullen, nipping November. 
There was a cruel, cutting wind from the 
east ; a wind that seemed to make the very- 
dead leaves shiver and shriek as they fled 
before it, and the poor, bare trees bend 
down their heads and moan with anguish. 
It came with a rush and a whirr, and made 
the strongest men gasp as they turned a 
comer : it caused you to grin with pain, as 
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if you had received a slash across the face 
with a whip, and, even as you grinned, it 
took advantage of the opening and got 
into your hollow tooth, laying the eggs of 
toothache, neuralgia, and all manner of 
agonies and sweUings. 

In such weather Mr. Pritt did not 
venture out much of an evening, though 
he was punctual enough at business : he 
was feeling a little shaky, and he ab- 
stained, in such weather, from going 
out at night, even to the Farquhar- 
sons'. To Mr. Triggs, however, weather 
was a matter of indifference, and an east- 
wind as any other wind, only a little fresher, 
so that it was with quite a genial glow upon 
his face that he arrived one evening in the 
dining-room of the house with the portico 
at Notting Hill. Mr. Pritt sat cowering 
beside a blading fire ; and, as his partner 
strode briskly up the room to shake hands 
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^ith him, he said discontentedly and even 
enviously : 

" Hang it, Triggs, you needn't look so 
cheerful this weather ; ain't yer froze V 

" Oh no, sir,'' answered Triggs, who 
seldom omitted the title of respect, whether 
from habit or poUcy, "jest a little lively 
and tingly, that's all." 

"You're made o' cast-iron, I believe," 
muttered the old gentleman ; " / shiver as 
if I had the palsy ; and I'm not sure I 
haven't. The wind's hke knives, isn't it ?" 
he snarled. 

" There's a fresh breeze, sir," repUed 
Triggs heartily. 

"Breeze be hanged/' rejoined the old 
gentleman sulkily ; " let's see what a bit o' 
-dinner will do for us." 

And the worthy partners sat down to an 
excellent dinner, to which Mr. Triggs did 
-fiiU justice. Mr. Pritt's appetite, however. 
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was not good ; and he was very abstemious 
in the matter of wine. 

" Three glasses o' dry sherry, Triggs," he 
whimpered dolorously ; " that's all I must 
drink ; the doctor says he can't let me have 
any more. And nothin' but a glass or 
two o' claret after dinner : fancy claret this 
weather ! I have to be very careful about 
my diet, Triggs ; and there's the livery- 
dinner next week — I don't know what I 
shaU do." 

'^ I wouldn't go, sir, if I was you," said 
Triggs. 

" Not go 1*' screamed the old gentleman ; 
'^why I haven't missed once since I was 
elected on the committee. Besides, Fm 
Master this year ; and, what d'ye think, 
Triggs T he added in a solemn voice, " I've 
got the Master o' the Breeches-makers to 
come 1" 

" Ah !" repUed Triggs with an air of 
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deep interest, ^' that makes a great diflPer- 
ence, of course." 

" I couldn't leave him in the lurch, you 
know/' observed Mr. Pritt decisively. 

*' Cert'nly not, sir," assented Triggs. 

" The trouble I had to git him !" ex- 
claimed Mr. Pritt ; " I was at him for six 
months, off and on, and I shouldn't have 
got him then, only he wanted some votes^ 



o mme. 
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Ah! he's a M.P., too, so he is," ob- 
served Triggs, as if that decided the matter. 
"Yes," assented Mr. Pritt, "we put 
him in; and there's another thing, you 
know, Triggs; if I didn't appear in my 
place as Master o' the Company, and do my 
dooty as Master, they'd be spreadin' all 
kinds o' nasty reports about me, sayin' I 
was goin' to die, and all that : you know 
what they are, Triggs — like a cat after a 
mouse, watchin' for the old uns to die off. 
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And I'm not agoin' to die jest yet, if I 
know it.** 

'' Not you, sir," rejoined Triggs cheerily, 
but with an earnest, curious look at his 
senior partner, as the latter drooped his 
head and became absorbed for a moment 
in contemplation, apparently, of some in- 
teresting idea. 

Whilst the table is being cleared by an 

impassive manservant and the dessert is 

being placed thereon, the opportunity may 

be taken of stating why the Master of the 

Worshipful Company of Breeches-makers 

should be so important a personage in the 

estimation both of Mr. Pritt and of Mr. 

Triggs. It cannot be necessary to tell 

anybody who knows anything that the 

Breeches-makera are one of the twelve 

great companies; whereas Mr. Pritt and 

Mr. Triggs belonged to the Flounderers, a 

small, though wealthy, company, which 
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Mr. Pritt had originally joined, because he 
saw his way to gaining a certain sort of 
position, which he valued highly, more 
speedily iian if he had become a candidate 
for election to one of the large companies. 
Mr. Triggs had followed, as a matter of 
course, in the wake of Mr. Pritt. Now it 
is the ambition of the smaller companies, 
if they can never hope to attain unto the 
dignity of the great, to appear at least in 
the same category with them, even as the 
tail of David's mighty men are mentioned 
in the hst with the first three. Great, 
therefore, is the competition between the 
smaller companies for the presence at their 
feasts of those who hold office in the mystic 
twelve ; and any Master of the former who 
can introduce as a guest a Master of the 
latter is looked upon as a being possessed 
pf superhuman influence, and as having 
covered his company with glory. For the 
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Master of the great company will assuredly 
have to make a speech, in which he must^ 
say something civil, patronising as it may 
be, about the smaller company; and the 
members of the latter swell with pride even 
more than with good cheer/ 

When the table had been cleared, and 
the dessert set on, Mr. Pritt woke up from 
the contemplation in which he had been 
buried and said abruptly : 

<< Triggs, I want to speak to you." 

*'By all means, sir," rejoined Triggs,. 
assuming an attitude of profound attention. 

"What I'm a-going to say," resumed 
Mr. Pritt, " concerns you, both as my son- 
in-law and my partner. That Mrs. Joyce 
that you and Etta got for me as my house- 
keeper is a very nice woman, and makes 
me very comfortable." 

"Glad to hear it, sir," said Triggs gruffly> 
as the old man paused. 
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''Very comfortable," repeated the old 
man emphatically, "and I feel very lonely," 
he added querulously; '*now Etta and 
Xurley are both gone. I don't know what 
I should do without Mrs. Joyce; she 
makes me so comfortable ; and she's very 
well connected, ain't she ?" 

" I believe she is, sir," rephed Triggs, a 
little stiffly : " she's a lady bom and bred, 
I understand : and she's the widow of a 
professional man." 

*' Just so ; she plays to me, and she sings 
to me, and she has a game o' backgammon 
with me, when I ask her," said the old gen- 
tleman, and, suddenly assuming a cunning 
leer, he added, '*and she thinks she's a- 
^oing to marry me." 

" Sir 1" exclaimed Triggs in astonish- 
ment, 

" Biat she isn't 1" said the old man below 
lis breath : "ha, ha !" 
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"Hal hal" laughed Triggs in hearty 
echo. 

" She's always a-talking about the com-^ 
fort of married life," resumed the old gen- 
tleman, " and a-hinting that, however handy 
a woman may be to her employer, she can 
never be so handy as a wife could be ; and 
I always sigh and shake my head, and lead 
her on beautiful. D'ye know why T 

" Well, sir," answered Triggs, " I s'pose 
it's good fun." 

"Yes, it's very good fun," assented the 
old man : " and the be§t o' the fun is that 
she's not so very far out in one way, only 
she's got hold o' the wrong end o' the 
stick." 

" I don't quite understand, sir," observed 
Triggs, smiling. 

" Well, then, I'll tell you, as I feel bound 
to do," rejoined the old man; "and don't 
interrupt me till I've done. I've been 
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thinking for some time o' getting married, 
afore Lurley was married and afore you 
was married. I dare say you've heard from 
Etta how I promised Lurley that I 
wouldn't do anything in that Une until she 
came back from abroad ; but her six months 
are nearly up now, and I shan't wait a 
moment after. I've made things all right, 
you may depend ; and so Mrs. Joyce is 
quite correct in supposing that I'm in a fair 
way to be married, but not to Mrs. Joyce. 
You are aware that my marriage will make 
my will void, and all that ; and that's the 
reason I felt bound to let you know, as an 
honest, straightforward man, like I've 
always bin ; but," he added with a haughty 
air, and a touch of his pristine self-reUance 
and stubbornness, " if you and Etta, and 
the Capting and Lurline, don't like it, 
I'm my own master, and shall do as I 
please." 
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Mr. Triggs was a man quick to make up, 
his mind under difficulties ; his countenance 
would have betrayed some emotion, had 
Mr. Pritt looked at it instead of at 
vacancy during the explanation, but he 
now cleared it in a moment, and replied 
quite cheerily : 

" It is very kind of you, sir, to have 
opened your mind so freely ; you are quite 
right to do as you please, and I think 1 
may answer for Etta that she will join me 
in wishing you joy, and hoping that you'll 
'ave many years of *appiness." 

" Thankee, Triggs, thankee," said the old 
man, warmly shaking the other's proflFered 
hand ; " I shan't tell you the lady's name 
though, as I may change my mind, and, to 
keep my promise to Lurley, I haven't yet 
spoken the word, though, as I told you, I've 
made it all right. Good-night, Triggs, 
good night, if you must go. I'm glad I've 
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relieved my mind ; and if you and Etta 
take' it so well, I don't seem to care so' 
much about Lurley and the Capting ; I'm 
sure I've behaved handsome enough to 
ihemy even if I shouldn't leave 'em a penny 
in my will. And yovP^ have no call to 
^grumble, I dare say. Good-night 1" 
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CHAPTER X 

SOXETHESa IS THE WISD. 

*R TEIGGS took his departure^ 
J^ and had material for profoiuid 
reflection as he talked home. 
He knew, or at any rate he thought that 
he knew, though Mr. Pritt had not told 
him, the lady's name : for Marietta had 
not been reticent about the scene in the 
conservatory. In so brown a study, indeed, 
did Mr. Triggs stride along, revolving the 
chances of the " double event " and cognate 
matters, that he was scarcely conscious of 
■what went on around him. Yet it seemed 
to him as if the bitter wind, as it moaned 
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and . whistled about him, plaintively re- 
peated his own name. " Mr. Triggs 1" in 
the swirl of the diist ; " Mr. Triggs 1" in 
the rustle of the dead leaves from an occa- 
sional tree ; ** Mr. Triggs 1" in the whish of 
the flaring gas, seemed to fall upon his ear. 
He was quite sure, at last, that he heard 
the pattering of feet, the^^flutter of petti- 
coats, and a faint voice pleading breath- 
lessly : " Oh 1 pray, Mr. Triggs." He was 
in a dark side-street, where there were but 
a few dim lamps, and, as he stopped and 
looked angrily on one side, he saw a wan, 
pinched face, under a dirty, tawdry bonnet, 
a thin, simmierly dress, which the wind 
seemed likely to tear into ribands, a scanty, 
worn-out shawl, and boots as thin as 
dancing pumps. 

"What d'ye want with mef" asked 
Triggs sternly of the figure thus ap 
pareiled. 

■ • 
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" Please, sir, I'm Mary/' was the half- 
whispered answer from tremblmg lips, all 
pale with cold and privation. 

" Maiy who T 

" Don't you recollect Mary, sir ? Poor 
Mary, as you turned out o' doors ?" 

" Oh I I recollect you ; you're the gal 
that wouldn't keep hours, and ran away 
from your place." 

" Oh 1 Mr. Triggs, I did try so hard to 
get in, but I was locked out, sir, and I 
couldn't make the bell speak ; and I went 
to what I thought was a respectable 'ouse, 
meaning to come back and beg parding in 
the morning, and — ^and — and — ^" a convul- 
sive fit of crying stopped her utterance. 

'' Well, what T asked Triggs coldly. 

*' Oh 1 Mr. Triggs, they were awfrd 
people; they — they — dr — drugged me, and 
I'm — I'm — redooced to — ihisr 

*' Don't tell Tne/" said Triggs harshly: 
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*' you're like the rest of 'em; you go on 
what you call the spree, and then, when the 
reckonin' comes, you trump up this sort 
of story. Now, what d'ye want with 
mer 

" Oh ! sir, IVe tried and tried, and 
can't get a place; and I'm ill and down- 
right starving ; I haven't tasted bit or sup, 
to speak of, for pretty nigh six days : it's a 
wonder I'm alive." 

Mr. Triggs moved closer to the girl, and 
said between his teeth : 

'* Look here — where's Bent 1" 

" I don't know, sir,^' answered the poor 
girl, shuddering and becoming, if possible, 
still paler. 

"You do," repUed Triggs sternly; "come, 
tell me, where's Bent ?" 

" Oh 1 Mr. Triggs," sobbed the girl hys- 
terically ; " I've never set eyes upon him 
since that dreadful night : after what hap- 
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pened, I durstn't have spoke to him, nor 
hardly have looked at him."* 

"Where's BentT repeated Triggs im- 
patiently : " ni make it well worth your 
while to tell me.** 

" As Grod is my witness, I don't know," 
said the girl m low, solemn tones. 

Triggs turned angrily upon his heel; the 
girl clung to his skirt. 

"Mr. Triggs," she pleaded in agony, 
"you're a hard man, but don't have my 
death at your door as well as all the 
rest." 

" Where's Bent V again said Triggs 
fiercely : but the only reply was choked in 
the girl's throat. 

" Now, look here," said Triggs sternly ; 
" there's a policeman coming ; I'll not use 
force to you, but, if you don't leave go, 
I'll hand you over to him." 

" God forgive you, you are a cruel man," 
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sighed the girl, as she relaxed her hold and 
fell back into a doorway. 

Mr. Triggs walked briskly homewards. 

Mr. Triggs was right about the police-, 
man. That functionary, who with eagle- 
•eye, or rather bull's-eye, had detected the 
-couple in the distance and had misinter- 
preted the whole scene, came gaily up to 
the doorway where poor Mary was leaning 
•and panting. 

" Well, miss, and how's the bank ? Good 
for a little sixpence this cold night, I 
'dessay/' he observed insinuatingly; but 
the wretched girl made no answer — only 
trembled like a leaf. " Come, you know," 
said the officer, changing his tone; "you 
must come out o' that." 

Poor Mary staggered painfully out into 
the middle of the pavement. 

** Move on, my gal," observed the officer, 
but not harshly, "or I shall have to run 
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' you in, I see what you was up to ; an^ 
that'll never do. On you go !" 

He gave her scarcely more than a gentlt^" 
push in the back ; and down she dropped 
prone upon the ground. 

" Get up, can't yer," said the officer, in. 
a tone of annoyance ; but there was neither* 
voice nor motion. He lifted her easily, she^ 
was light as emptiness; and blood was- 
trickhng down from her nostrils. 

" Here's a precious mess !" he muttered 
with disgust; "drunk and incapable, I 
s'pose, we must have the stretcher for you, 
my gal." 

He summoned with his rattle a comrade, 
who at once perceived the situation, saying, 
" Dnmk agen, I see ; why, I can smell rum 
where I am." 

This was a clincher, for his nose was 
not near Mary's face ; indeed it was quite 
close to his comrade's own mouth. 
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So a stretcher was fetched ; Mary was 
carried to the nearest police-station, and 
the sergeant who took the charge " smelt 
rum/' as he afterwards deposed on oath, 
" the moment she was brought in," which, 
it is not irrelevant to observe, was also the 
moment when the constable who had foimd 
her " drunk and incapable " would have 
entered the station and opened his mouth 
to explain the state of the case. 

So they put poor Mary in a cold cell, 
where she lay gurgling and moaning upon 
a wooden bed with a wooden pillow imder 
her head,and there they left her to " sleep 
it off." 

"She'll be at her tantrums directly, a- 
kickin' and a-yellin' like a madwoman," 
was the general opinion among a laughing 
knot of police-officers, whose experience had 
taught them what to expect ; and they took 
occasional peeps at her, by means of their 
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lanterns, through the iron-barred aperture 
in the door of the cell. 

But she lay still for so loug, that they 
^ew almost discontented. The very gur- 
gling and moaning had ceased. Nothing 
was to be heard but the scratching of the 
sergeant's pen upon paper, as he sat at his 
desk, and the shuffling of the feet of the 
Attendant constables in " reserve." 

** I don't half like this," said the sergeant, 
At last, summoning one of the reserve ; "I'd 
isooner by half she made a rumpus. Just go 
Mazy, and see what's come to her. Per- 
haps she's hung herself." 

But she hadn't hung herself; she didn't 
move nor breathe, that the constable could 
discover ; and she was reported to be getting 
quite cold and stiff. 

" You'd better go for the doctor, Mazy," 
remarked the sergeant resignedly. 

The doctor came, and soon departed. He 
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was of no use, he said, as the woman had 
been deed some time. 

Of course there was an inquest. Dr. 
Walker, divisional surgeon, deposed that 
he was sent for to examine the deceased 
woman, and foxmd that she was quite dead, 
and must have been dead an hour or two. 
She died of effusion of serum on the brain ; 
and this was caused by want and ex- 
posure. 

" Had she been drinking T asked a jury- 
man. 

" Certainly not, poor thing," replied the 
doctor. 

"Did you smell rum?" asked another 
juryman. 

" Did the woman smell of rum, do you 
mean ?" inquired the doctor, with a curious 
smile. 

" Yes, of course." 

" No, she did not." 
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" Did anybody smell of rum T 

"Well, there certainly was a smell of 
mm pervading the cell when I was first 
shown in, but from whom or from where it 
came, I couldn't state positively." 

The jury found a verdict in accordance 
with the medical evidence as to the cause 
of death; and they expressed an opinion 
that, though in a general way it is advis- 
able not to take for dead drunk everybody 
who falls down insensible in the streets and 
not to defer sending for medical attendance 
until it is too late, yet, in the particular 
case, there had clearly been a mysterious 
but strong smell of rum about, and consi- 
derable cause for the belief which had been 
adopted. 

Meanwhile Mr. Triggs, who did not 
read police-cases and inquests and the 
like, wouldn't, if he had read them,, 
have recognized Mary in the " woman 
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unknown," whose sad fate was made public ; 
for he was unacquainted even with the namie 
of the street in which he had been accosted 
by her, and had frequently anathematised 
her for not reveaUng Bent's whereabouts, 
which he was convinced she knew quite 
well. 

" She knew, for all her actinV he said to 
liimself; '^ and I'd have made it well worth 
Jier while to let me know where I could lay 
liands on the villain ; it's her own fault and 
infernal obstinacy if she does starve, as she 
said. I shouldn't wonder if she turns up 
yet : people generally do when they're 
starving." 




CHAPTER. XI. 

SOHETHINQ HAT HAPPEN IK SIX HONTHS. 

BR PEITT was as good as his- 
word: lie threw physic to the 
dogs, he sent his doctor figura- 
tively to Bath, and dined with his 
company. It was a great day for the 
Flounderers. They are not, as has been 
said, a large company, but, what with 
liverymen and their friends, they made a 
very good show, both in number and 
appearance, at the great Uvery dinner. In 
appearance, especially, they, or many of 
them, displayed unmistakable signs about 
the nose and face generally of being per- 
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sons addicted to all manner of "refresh- 
ments." The Flounderers had a nice little 
hall, which they boasted of as a work attri- 
buted to Inigo Jones, who they, or at 
least some of them, believed came over 
with William the Conqueror and had a 
hand in the erection of Westminster Abbey;, 
they had silver plate, whereof the quantity 
would have brought tears of envy to a 
burgliar's eyes and the water of longing to- 
a burglar's mouth, and whereof the date and 
style would have put burglarious ideas inta 
the mind of the most upright antiquary ; 
they had a beadle who was a corporation in 
himself; and they had their own coat of arms. 
This coat of arms fluttered upon banners, 
glittered upon windows and walls, and was 
conspicuously printed upon cards of invita- 
tion. It had the historic and civic dagger 
in one comer ; it was surmounted by a scroll 
bearing the well-known motto from the 
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Roman satirist, " Damnose bibimus," and, 
as if with reference to the probable conse- 
quences, it bore underneath, the signifi- 
-cant phrase : " Domine, dirige nos." 

This work of heraldic art blazed con- 
spicuously upon the canopy under which 
sat Mr. Pritt in all his glory. He was 
seated in a very high-backed chair, upon a 
sort of dais, and the Breeches-maker sat 
beside him. Both he and the august 
Breeches-maker, by virtue of their Master- 
ship, wore round their necks a broad 
riband from which dangled a bauble, set 
in gold and flashing, as it seemed, with pre 
cious stones. 

A few paces to Mr. Pritt's right rear 
stood, or rather swayed (for he had dined, 
and his allowance of wine on such occa* 
sions was liberal), the portly beadle, who, 
grasping with his right hand a staff, which 
might have served for Goliath's spear, was 
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in attendance upon the Worshipful Master. 
At the top of the staff was a huge orna- 
ment, apparently of massive silver, and, as 
the beadle swayed about, the use, if not 
the meaning, of the high back to the chair 
in which the Worshipful Master always 
sat became apparent ; for, had it not been 
for the high back, the heavy ornament at 
the top of the staff must have inevitably 
descended several times upon the Worship - 
fill Master's unprotected crown. But Mr. 
Pritt was happily unconscious of his peril, 
or perhaps knew of old the security 
afforded by the high back. 

At any rate he wore a beaming face, 
ind was not at aU disconcerted, as some 
nexperienced persons might have been, 
it the occasional snore or snort with 
svhich the well-dined beadle, suddenly, 
it intervals, woke up to a fuller sense 
)f his duty of standing quite still, look- 
voL. II. 30 
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ing perfectly vacant and wheezing audibly. 
Only once was that beaming face of 
Mr. Pritt's over clouded. He prided him- 
self upon doing the honours of his* 
position thoroughly and with strict im- 
partiality towards all his brother livery- 
men, to the very meanest of whonoL a 
waiter was sure to come at some part of 
the dinner with the gratifying announce- 
ment : 

**The Master will take wine with you 
and your friend, sir — champagne." 

In responding to one of these invita- 
tions, a certain hveryman, who was of no 
standing but by sitting at an extra side- 
table was brought within speaking dis- 
tance of Mr. Pritt, thought the opportunity 
of exchanging a few words with the great 
man too good to be lost, and, consequently, 
not content with a mere bow and smile, 
added : 
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" Glad to see you here again, and look- 
ing so well, Master." 

"Thankee," said Mr. Pritt, laconically. 

" You look quite hearty n(my^ observed 
the liveryman jovially ; " different to what 
you did afore dinner ; you looked as if you 
ought to be a-bed," and he returned with a 
laugh to the contents of his plate. 

Mr. Pritt was evidently much annoyed ; 
a deeper flush came over his already high- 
coloured face, and he did not quite recover 
himself until the dessert came on. He was 
then in his element ; for he was proud of 
his public* speaking. And he certainly did 
not speak at all badly, though he spoke 
bad English: he had a very good voice, 
which he could manage, when he pleased, 
so as to harmonise with every variety of 
feeling, he could make his audience laugh 
and ahnost cry by his mere tone, expression, 
and manner ; moreover, he was a venerable- 

30—2 
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looking old man, he could assume a rather 
deceitfully benevolent air, and his style of 
speaking and gesticulating was unquestion- 
ably impressive, though pompous. He had 
no sooner taken his sceptre, or ivory hanamer, 
in hand, and proposed, in his very best and 
stateliest terms, "The Queen of Queens, 
the Queen of England, and Empress of 
the Indies," than he felt quite young again 
and regularly punished the rare old port he 
had ordered for his friend the Breeches- 
maker. He was immensely successful in 
the speech in which he proposed the 
" Great City Companies," coupling it with 
the name of his " honourable " friend (for 
he was an M.P.) the Breeches-maker. The 
Breeches-mstker rose to return thanks, and 
the eyes of all the liverymen and their 
guests devoured him. There was a dead 
silence, when each Uveryman had just re- 
marked to his neighbour, in a tone of awe : 
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" He's the Master o' the Breeches-makers, 
and a M.P." The Breeches-maker looked 
patronisingly and complacently around, as 
a seasoned old Ogre might regard a gather- 
ing of well-gorged Imps, and, fmnbling at 
his bauble of office, thus began : 

"Master and Gentlemen — I'm very 
much obliged to you, sir, for the terms in 
which you've spoke of the Great Comp'nies, 
and for the honour you've done me in call- 
ing upon me to respond ; and to you, gen- 
tlemen, for the manner in which you drank 
the toast proposed by your Master. Don't 
suppose, gentlemen, that, because you're a 
small Comp'ny, we don't know of yer and 
respect yer. We've heard of yer, and we 
take an interest in yer : the echo of your 
festivities, so to speak, has penetrated into 
all parts of this great city, and we're proud 
to think that you worthily sustain that 
city's reputation for 'ospitality. We don't 
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think small beer of yer ; we're aware there's 
not much of that tap drunk in this hall. 
There are many gentlemen among you, 
whether holding oflSce" — and here he 
turned towards the Worshipful Master, but 
caught the eye of the Beadle, who bowed 
profoundly, somewhat disconcerting the 
speaker — " There are many gentlemen," he 
repeated, after scowling at the Beadle, 
"whether holding ofl&ce or not, of whom 
any Comp'ny might be proud. There's my 
excellent friend, your Worshipful Master, 
whom we should consider an acquisition to 
ourselves; and we have Royalty on our 
livery. There are your Auditors, whom I 
have the pleasure of knowing in the way of 
business ; and there's your Chaplain, who, 
as I understand, took 'igh honours at the 
University, and has never missed a single 
dinner, discharging his sacred functions 
with unflaggin' energy, from the time that 
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he was first elected to his important ofl&ce, 
nearly a quarter of a century ago. As for 
your Warden, no words of mine could do 
full justice to the character he bears as a 
man and a hosier ; and to the qualities of 
your Renter- warden, to whose care we are 
indebted for the splendid banquet which is 
still jH-oceeding, our interiors must, I am 
sure, bear ample and grateful testimony. 
In conclusion, gentlemen, when I gaze upon 
your elegant hall, designed, as I believe, by 
the famous architect who built that cele- 
brated banqueting-hall for an English 
monarch ; when I reflect upon the treasures 
you possess in your collection of costly and 
ancient plate ; when I suffer my imagina- 
tion to run riot among the good cheer under 
which this table is continually groanin' ; 
when I consider what encouragement you 
must give to the wine-growing industries of 
France, and Spain, and Portugal, and. 
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Germany; and, above all, when I see 
around me so many gentlemen of wealth 
and substance, I feel inclmed to borrow an 
expression attributed to Alexander the 
Great, m a friendly chat with the Scenic 
philosopher — him that Uved in a tub, you 
know. Alexander, you recollect, said that, 
if he hadn't happened to ha' been who he 
was, he'd ha' been proud and 'appy to ha' 
been What's-his-name — the Scenic, you 
know. Well, so / say — ^though you don't 
live in a tub, far from it — that, if I were 
not a Breeches-maker, I would be a Floun- 
derer." 

The Breeches-maker's condescending 
speech was received with vociferous 
applause ; and was appropriately followed 
by the song, 

" Where the bee sucks, there lurk I ; 
In a cowslip's bell I lie." 

Shortly afterwards the Breeches-maker, 
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as became so august a personage, with- 
drew, having performed the duty, for which 
he knew he had been invited, of parading 
himself before the admiring Flounderers. 
He had excused himself to Mr. Pritt, 
saying with a smile : 

" You know I have to be very careful ; 
I wish you well through your evening, 
my friend ; I'm a Worshipful Master my- 
self, and I know what heavy work you've 
got before you : especially if you set a 
proper example." 

Mr. Pritt did set a proper example : he 
went faithfully through the list of toasts, 
neither cutting his speeches short nor 
failing to stimulate his vigour and his 
eloquence with wine. At length the toasts 
were all finished, and the feasters, or such 
of them as had not already filed out, rose 
and left the hall in a body, seeking cofiee 
and cigars. Mr. Pritt remained sitting in the 
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high-backed chair. He had risen up and 
so given the signal for general movement, 
but he had sunk back again and appeared 
to be dozing. Some of his more immediate 
neighbours, who had been conversing with 
him, and were preparing to give him respect- 
ful precedence on the way out, observed his 
singular proceeding, and were just exchang- 
ing significant grins, when he fell forward 
with a groan on to the table. They were 
still grinning as they ran to his assistance, 
but the expression of his face, all purple 
and swollen, and his stertorous breath- 
ing sobered and alarmed them. Triggs 
was amongst them, and with characteristic 
coolness and decision ordered Mr. Pritt to 
be carried down at once to his carriage 
which was waiting, whilst the old gentle- 
man's neckerchief was loosened on the 
way. 

'^ We can take him to Dr. Pritchett's as 
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soon as a doctor could be got [here," said 
Triggs. 

So he was driven to the house of Dr. 
Pritchett, who was at home, and who, see- 
ing the whole case at a glance, jumped 
into the carriage, taking with him such 
means of temporary treatment as he 
needed, and accompanied the old gentle- 
man to Notting Hill, where he was at 
once put to bed, after the usual restora- 
tives had been tried. 

" Apoplexy, of course, doctor," said 
Triggs coolly, but in a low voice. 

The doctor nodded. 

" Any chance ?" asked Triggs. 

"You'd better send at once for his 
daughter," was the doctor's evasive reply. 

" I'll go myself," said Triggs, and at once 
did as he had said. 

As quickly as it was possible, Triggs 
returned with Marietta, who had, on the 
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road, been prepared for everything by 
Triggs. She bowed in silence to Doctor 
Pritchett, and, walking up to the bedside 
where Mrs. Joyce was installed, she said 
in an imperious whisper : 

" I'll just take off my things, and then 
relieve you here." 

" Thank you, ma'am," said Mrs. Joyce, 
but with a look of anything but thankful- 
ness. 

" Has my father spoken at all ?" asked 
Marietta when she had taken up her post. 
Mrs. Joyce looked at Dr. Pritchett, as if 
she expected him to answer. 

"He has not said anything coherent," 
repUed the doctor. 

" I heard him distinctly say * cod,' 
several times over," added Mrs. Joyce ; 
" and I heard him say * will,' I'm sure ; 
and I fancy he mentioned a person's name. 
' Cod ' seems as if his mind was still on 
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the dinner, poor gentleman," added Mrs. 
Joyce. 

" If you are right," observed the doctor 
thoughtfully, " it is most likely that he 
wants to add a codicil to his wiU in favour 
of somebody." 

" So / think," assented Marietta, with a 
significant glance at Triggs. 

"Anyhow," rejoined the doctor, "he is 
utterly incapable of doing anything of the 
kind just now." 

Mrs. Joyce was fiill of concern at this 
announcement, saying : 

" Poor gentleman, perhaps it was some- 
body of whom he was very fond, and to 
whom it will make a great difference." 

Mr. and Mrs. Triggs seemed less con- 
cerned than Mrs. Joyce, but Mrs. Triggs 
asked meditatively : 

" Could you make out what name was 
mentioned, Mrs. Joyce ?" 
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*' It seemed to me, ma'am, that he men- 
tioned more names than one," simpered 
Mrs. Joyce. " I shouldn't hke to say any 
that I wasn't pretty sure of, but I'm pretty 
sure he said ' Mrs.' Somebody, and some- 
thing that sounded like ' choice,' and after- 
wards * parson,' or ' Farson.' " 

Mr. and Mrs. Triggs exchanged glances. 

" Do you know any Mrs. Farson ?" the 
doctor asked Marietta. 

^' No," said Marietta decidedly. 

" There's old Mrs. Farquharson," said 
the doctor thoughtfully : '^ but I can't sup- 
pose it was she." 

"Perhaps the *Mrs.' appUed to some- 
body, and the * Farson ' to somebody else,'* 
suggested Mrs. Joyce ingenuoudy; *^he 
didn't say them together, there was a pause 
between the two, and the word * choice' 

seemed as if he preferred one to the 
other." 
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" Hu-u-sh r whispered Marietta, as her 
father began to mumble audibly. 

The doctor approached the bedside, op- 
posite Marietta, and listened attentively. 
Presently, the sick man ceased mimibhng, 
sighed heavily, and then lay perfectly still. 
The doctor remained a minute or two 
attentively scanning and manipulating the 
motionless form, after which he said quietly 
to Marietta : 

" It matters little what the name was ; 
he'll never speak again." 

Marrietta buried her head in the bed- 
clothes, shuddering. 

Triggs went up to the dead man's 
pillow ; took one long, steadfast look at the 
famihar face, and then sat down by the 
fireside, gazing thoughtfully into the glow- 
ing cavern in the middle^ of the burning 
coals. 

Mrs. Joyce had at once covered the dead 
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face with the sheet, and now accosted the 
departing doctor, as she opened the door for 
him to pass out : 

" Did you make out any name T she 
asked with a sob. 

" Yes," replied the doctor kindly, " he 
certainly did mention the name of Farson 
or Farquharson, but he said Miss, not Mrs. : 
tkat I'm quite sure of," and he went his 
way. 

Poor Mrs. Joyce sank down into an arm- 
chair and wept ; and as she wept she 
attracted the attention of Triggs, over 
whose face passed a peculiar expression, 
such as might have been produced, had he 
been acquainted with Greek, by a reminis- 
cence of what Homer has recorded : 



' ^8^ 



TlarpoKAov TT/DO^aacv, a^oivS* avrwv ic^Sc* €ica<rrjj. 




CHAPTER XII. 



VIDING THE SPOIL. 

%ND Lara sleeps not where his 
fathers sleep," wrote the poet. 
A similar remark might be 
:apphe(l to the late George Pritt, Esquire. 
In fact, nobody knows where Mr. Pritt's 
fathers do sleep, or whether he ever haxi 
.any father (to speak of), let alone fathers. 
However, he sleeps in what he would no 
doubt have considered a far better place, as 
being " better value for money." The 
■"family vault of George Pritt, Esquire," 
was worthy of containing the bones of an 
emperor, and capacious enough for a race 
VOL. II. 31 
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of giants. What marble could do towards 
making him rest in peace was faith- 
fully done; and an elaborately-graven 
inscription recorded the date of his birth 
and of his death and added his age, as. 
if the beholder's power of arithmetic would 
be unequal to the task of unassisted calcu- 
.ation. The inscription also bore witness 
to his position as a " citizen and Floun- 
derer," and had appended to it a scriptural 
quotation, which seemed to have rather an 
ironical bearing upon his case, for it ran : 
" Lay not up for yourselves treasure upon 
earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt." 

His fimeral had been a good thing for the 
xmdertakers ; and, if the departed spirit be 
conscious of the obsequies with which its late 
tenement is committed to the tomb, must 
have been vehemently protested against 
on the score of unnecessary expense. 

For Mr. Pritt, to do him justice, would 
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have felt more honoured in the breach than 
the observance of any respectful attentions 
incompatible with economy. He would 
have been pleased at the notion of Mrs. 
Farquharson's compounding for a drive by 
sending her hired brougham to foUow the 
procession; but he would have strongly 
objected to the senseless extravagance of 
the man who walked in front with a tray 
full of black plumes, the main object of 
which appeared to be to set nervous horses 
shying, a^d so to promote the probability 
of more funerals at an eaxly date. 

Mr. Triggs had done his best to have 
matters arranged after a manner more in 
accordance with what he knew would have 
been the wish of Mr. Pritt ; but he had 
been, for once in his Hfe, prevailed upon to 
let others have their own way, and had 
bowed, not over graciously, to the wishes 
of Captain Davies and Lurline, who had 

31—2 
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arrived from abroad in time to take part in 
the funeral arrangement& 

Mr. Pritt's will created some astonish- 
ment as well as discontent and curiosity. 
He had made it some time previously to, 
but in view of, Lurline's marriage, and he 
had informed her and Captain Davies of 
its contents only just so far as it pleased 
him to vouchsafe them information ; she 
knew, however, that she and her husband 
were to have the house with the portico at 
Notting HiU. 

And so it turned out. In fact he left 
house, furniture, plate, jewels, etc., to Lur- 
line ; and to Marietta he left a mere legacy 
of five thousand pounds. But then he left 
all the interest in his business, together 
with capital for the working of it, to Triggs 
and Marietta jointly, with such conditions 
as were equitable. 

But what chiefly amazed those in^ 
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terested in the will was that the testator 
had left a year's wages to all the hands in 
his employment at the date of his death, 
and to all the domestic servants in his 
household at the same date, besides hand 
some legacies, ranging from ten thousand 
pounds to five hundred, to about a score of 
pubUc charities. He had, however, ex- 
plained his reasons, saying : 

" I never gave away anything to speak 
of in my life-time, either publicly or pri- 
vately, not because I grudged it, but 
because, when you once begin that sort of 
thing and get a name for being charitable, 
people have no mercy upon you. Begging 
letters, visitors, impostors, secretaries of 
societies, take up all your time ; you are 
asked to be here, there, and everywhere, 
presiding at dinners or at meetings, and 
your business may go to rack and ruin, for 
you can't attend to it ; and ten to one you 
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get a name for only wanting to be talked 
about and flattered in the papers, and per- 
haps to attract so much notice as* to have a 
baronetcy or some rubbish of that sort 
offered to you. I never did beUeve that I 
was bound to be my brother's keeper and 
to open my purse to everybody and any- 
body who happened to want what I had 
in it, but I always did and do believe that 
every man, whose business has prospered, 
is bound to do something to relieve the 
general misery of his country, and so I 
have left a great part of my personal pro- 
perty to the institutions that seemed to me 
the most likely to do good. If I have been 
wrong in leaving my charities until my 
death, may God forgive me 1 

" To my dear daughter, Lurline," the 
will concluded, " I leave the residue of my 
personalty, and I calculate that, with what 
I settled upon her and her husband at her 
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maoriage, it will make up the very hand- 
some provision of ten thousand pounds a 
j-ear." And, by one of those oversights or 
curious freaks which the very keenest men 

^f business display sometimes, he had 
■omitted, either in the settlement or the 
will, to " tie up " the property in any way 
whatever. 

It had evidently been the testator's in- 
tention to add a codicil to his will, for the 
commencement of one had been found un- 
finished : 

" To show my regard for Charlotte Far- 
quharson, eldest daughter of Mrs. Farqu- 
harson of — , I revoke — " it began, and 
then it suddenly stopped, as if the writer 
had determined to put off the completion 
to another time. 

The comments of those who were chiefly 
concerned in the will had been very char- 
acteristic. 
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" Papa had a perfect right to do as he 
pleased with his own," said Marietta 
proudly to Triggs, when they talked the 
matter over together : ^* and I'm not at all 
sorry that he left all he has to Lm-line. 
He seems to me to have shown his con- 
fidence in you, Tom ; that you could make 
a fortune as well as he could himself, and 
that you could take care of your own wife. 
And, for my part, I'm glad that he has 
left all those charitable legacies. I like to 
know that my father had a more generous 
heart than people gave him credit for," she 
added with ghstening eyes. 

** There's only one thing I object to 
particularly," observed Mr Triggs gloomily; 
*^ you are the eldest daughter, and you 
ought to have had that house. I'd set my 
heart on the house : it's part o' the 
double event ; and I mean to win it 
too." 
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" What double event, Tom V asked Mrs. 
Triggs quietly. 

" Ah ! you don't know, of course," re- 
joined Mr. Triggs coolly ; " but, mark my 
words, I'll win it yet." 

Mrs. Triggs looked at him inquiringly,; 
but he said no more : he merely nodded 
emphatically and left the room, going to 
consult Mrs. Joyce as to whether she should 
be considered as a domestic servant and so 
entitled to a legacy, a question which he 
put in such a fashion as to cause Mrs. Joyce 
a severe struggle. 

" Did you ever hear of anything so infa- 
mous ?" Lurline had asked her husband,, 
whilst her eyes flashed with indignation. 

" Infamous, Lurley !" Captain Davies 
rejoined with frank surprise ; "I think the 
old gentleman has behaved rather hand- 
somely, do you know." 

''Do you really, you poor, contented 
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goose I" sneered Lurline ; '* a paltry ten 
thousand a year ! He could have left us 
twenty." 

"Hang it, Lurley;'' replied the Cap- 
tain, a little nettled, "it's not a bad 
:allowance ; we shall manage to make both 
ends meet, and it's about five times as much 
as your sister will have for some years to 
come, I should say." 

"She's a warehouseman's wife," said 
Lurline superciliously ; " and ," she added 
bitterly, " perhaps she was wise to marry a 
warehouseman. ffe'U not think much of 
ten thousand a year, as the utmost he can 
^ver hope for," she concluded signifi- 
•cantly. 

Captain Davies frowned and was silent. 

" And to leave all that money to those 
societies, rolling in wealth as, of course, 
they are I" resumed Lurline vehemently; 
^' I call it wicked. There's one Providen- 
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tial thing, however : that that codicil was 
not finished ; we should have been beggars." 

" Lor', Lnrley," exclaimed the Captain 
with an air of much interest : *' you don't 
suppose he would have done anything for 
the Farquharson girl at our expense. I 
can't think that of the old gentleman ; I 
rather fancy he was going to revoke some 
of those charitable legacies, do you know." 

"Those charitable legacies, as you call 
them," observed LurHne with an air of 
disgust ; " make me feel quite sick ; don't 
mention them I I've a great mind to dis- 
• pute the will ; I'm sure papa couldn't have 
been in his right mind." 

"I say Lurley," observed vs^ Captain 
with much anxiety, " I couldn't be a party 
to anything of that sort ; a bird in the hand, 
you know, eh ? I should say it would come 
out that the old gentleman was as right as 
the mail so far as money was concerned." 
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" I'm afraid — ^you're — ^right," assented 
Lurline reluctantly. " I'm going upstairs 
to look over poor papa's things." 

In a short time she came back radiant. 

''What do you think I've found!" she 
cried. " Oh, do look at these beauties !" 

And she opened a large jewel-case, ex- 
posing to view a diamond necklace, ear- 
rings, and other ornaments. 

" Why, that must be worth a small for- 
tune I" exclaimed Captain Davies. 

"Another Providential thing 1" exclaimed 
LurUne, laughing gaily. 

" Eh?" remarked the Captain inquiringly. 

'' Why, don't you see, you dear old silly,"^ 
said Lurline, putting her arms round the 
Captain's neck to impress her remarks, " this^ 
was evidently intended as a wedding-present 
for somebody else; and now it's mine — 
mine — mine I" And she kissed the dia- 
monds thrice in exultation. 
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Her husband watched her anxiously and 
silently, as she deliberately put them on. 

^' There I " she cried triumphantly ; 
"** aren't they becoming T 

''You look glorious in them, Lurley," 
^assented the Captain admiringly ; "but, I 
say, Lurley," he added, a little nervously, 

'' Well I" replied Lurline dryly. 

" I was going to say," he resumed a little 
uneasily, "that as your father evidently 
intended to mention Miss Farquharson in 
his will, and as you have told me he had 
eome notion of making her his wife, and as 
you seem to think that these diamonds 
were meant to be a wedding-present, it 
would be carrying out your father's wishes 
to— to— you know— to let the present go 
where it would have gone — there !" 

Lurline had been regarding him fixedly, 
with a more and more icy expression, and 
with a look of greater and greater contempt 
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until he finished; and then she flew out 
with the emphatic words : 

" You're a fool ! " 

"Lurline," said he gravely, whilst his 
face grew deadly pale, his lip quivered, and 
his eye flashed dangerously, *'you have 
spoken to me like that before ; I beg that 
you will never do it again. I made a sug- 
gestion to you ; if you prefer not to adopt 
it, I have no more to say ; but when you 
differ from me for the ftiture, keep a guard • 
on your tongue." 

She sat and pouted, he sat and frowned. 
Suddenly she jumped up, placed herself on 
his knee, put her arms round his neck, and 
spoke to him in low, coaxing tones : 

" Listen to me, darling. Didn't I tell 
you it was a wedding-present ? It would 
be absurd to give such a thing to anybody 
but a bride ; and / am still a bride, you 
know." 
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" I really think Miss Farquharson ought 
to know that your father did not forget her, 
and that she ought to be asked to accept 
some handsome souvenir of his regard," said 
the Captain, softening. 

" And so she shall, dear — both,'' assented 
Lurline, seahng her promise with a kiss. 

Whereupon the completely mollified Cap-^ 
tain observed heartily : 

"Thank you, Lurley; you are a 
trump." 

And so, when the Misses Farquharson 
paid their visit of condolence, Lurline took 
occasion to show Miss Farquharson, with 
quite sisterly tenderness, the unfinished 
record of old Mr. Pritt's affectionate re- 
membrance: 

Miss Farquharson was much moved ; but 
what particular feeling it was that over- 
powered her, it would be rash to predicate. 
She read the few words, turned as white as 
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a leper, glared fiercely at Lurline, and then 
burst into tears. 

Lurline sat down by her side, took one of 
her hands, and talked to her in gentle, 
soothing, sympathetic tones : 

" You know, dear, we can't possibly 
guess what papa's intentions were, or I'm 
sure an eflTort would be made to carry them 
out, although the lawyer says there's 
absolutely nothing to be done. Papa has 
not behaved so liberally to Marietta and to 
me as we had reason to expect, and he can 
hardly have intended to diminish our paltry- 
shares. Nor can we suppose that he would 
have revoked the legacies he left to the 
warehouse-people and to the household-ser- 
vants : the only thing we can think of is 
the legacies to those nasty charities, rolling 
in money, and if we were to attempt to 
meddle with ihemy we should have a nest 
of hornets and a swarm of lawyers about 
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our ears. Besides, it is utterly out of the 
question to think of such a thing, the 
lawyer says." 

Miss Farquharson had by this time re- 
covered herself. 

'^ Excuse me, dear," she gasped with a 
sickly smile, " for being so foolish ; I was 
•quite overcome by your poor father's proof 
•of his regard. There is nothing to be 
-done, of course," she added with a sigh. 

" What pains me," said Lurhne, looking 
the picture of affectionate contrition, " is to 
think that, if we had come home a little 
sooner from abroad, all this might never 
have happened." 

" How so ?" asked Miss Farquharson a 
little sternly. 

*' Ah I" replied Lurline, with a smile of 
mingled archness and sadness, '* I knew 
papa's secrets, and I am pretty sure that, 
if we had come home a few weeks sooner, 

VOL. II. Q2 
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that horrid codicil would either have been 
completed or never begun. You know, we 
were expected home very soon, every week 
I may say ; and my opinion is that papa 
began to get fidgety and nervous, and 
couldn't quite make up his mind to add a 
codicil when he might soon " — and here 
she looked significantly at Miss Farquhar- 
son — " have to make another will alto- 
gether." 

*' Make another will altogether !" ex- 
claimed Miss Farquhars6n with an aii of 
surprise. 

** Yes, dear," rejoined Lurline demurely ; 
* ' every time you marry, you have to make 
a new will ; or, at any rate, any will you 
may have already made is worth no more 
than — that unfinished codicil." 

" I am quite aware of that," assented 
Miss Farquharson loftily ; " but " 

" Oh 1 but me no buts," Lurline broke in 
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saucily ; " didn't I tell you I knew papa's 
secrets T 

'^ Then you know a great deal more than 
I do," answered Miss Farquharson, colour- 
ing deeply. 

" No doubt, dear, no doubt," said Lurline 
with a queer intonation ; " but now, let me 
ask you a favour. We should so much like 
to give you something that belonged to 
papa in memory of him. Will you accept 

itr 

" Certainly, dear," replied Miss Farquhar- 
son with much dignity ; " I shall lay great 
store by anything you think proper to let 
me have in remembrance of my kind old 
friend." 

" Very well, then," said Lurline cheer- 
fully, " I shall look out something that 
papa valued very highly, and send it round 
to your house." 

" Thank you, dear 1" said Miss Farquhar- 

32—2 
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son with a sigh, not of dissatisfaction, for 
to the best of her experience, Mr. Pritt 
valued nothing very highly that did not 
cost a heap of money. 

The two ladies then rejoined Caroline 
Farquharson who had been left to her own 
devices in the drawing-room, and who, on 
their return, cried : 

" Oh 1 Lottie, do come and look at this 
magnificent Bible." 

" Very fine indeed 1" assented Miss 
Farquharson, glancing carelessly over a few 
leaves of a gigantic volimie bound in or 
covered with purple velvet, with large gilt 
clasps and a profusion of noble illustrations ; 
" I don't think I ever saw it before." 

" No," said Lurline ; " it used to be in 
papa's study; he very seldom opened it, 
but I know from what he has said, that he 
valued it very highly." 

Lurline pronounced the last words a 
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little emphatically, but the emphasis was 
lost upon Miss Farquharson, who took an 
affectionate leave and departed in company 
with her sister. 

On the evening of that very day Cap- 
tain Davies asked his wife : 

" Did you find anything for poor Miss 
Farquharson, Lurley ?" 

" Yes, dear, I did," answered Lurline 
gravely. 

" What was it, darling T 
" A pearl of great price, dear." 
Something in the words or the tone made 
the Captain look curiously at Lurline, but 
he merely inquired : 

" Was it a very big one, Lurley ?" 
" Oh 1 a perfect monster," replied Lur- 
line. '* Johnson, the huge footman, quite 
staggered under the weight of it." 

** Come, I say, Lurley," remarked the 
Captain, smiling, ^^ I know what a pearl 
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is, you know ; you haven^t been going to 
the other extreme and sending all the 
plate and jewels in a chest have you T 

'*You dear, silly old gander," rejoined 
Lurline ; " do you think you have married 
an equally silly goose V 

" But what was it, Lurley T 

** Never — ^you — mind ; if you can t guess 
what the pearl of great price is, you are a 
— heathen." 

The Captain looked wistfully at Lurline, 
and shook his head mournfully. 

" Give it up," said he. 

But Lurline left the room without en- 
lightening him. 

About the same time, the same evening, 
there had been a scene at Mrs. Parqu- 
harsons. l^he old lady and her two 
daughters, the elder of whom had told her 
pitiful story, had been debating as to what 

form the souvenir, which wis to come from 
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Lurline, would take. And Mrs. Farqu- 
harson had expressed herself thus : 

'* I think I know what it will be. The 
poor old man showed me a most splendid 
suite of diamonds, my dears, enough to 
make one's eyes quite dazzled to look at 
them, and he asked me how I thought 
they would suit a bride. Of course I knew 
what he meant, but he told me to say no- 
thing about them until I saw them actually 
worn — and I have never said a word until 
now. Depend upon it they were marked 
out as intended for Charlotte (perhaps her 
name was put on the case), and they will 
be sent to her. La ! What a knock 1" 

There was a knock worthy of the huge 
footman, Johnson ; and, in due time, two 
of Mrs. Farquharson's maids staggered in 
with: 

" A parcel, please, ma'am, from Mrs. 
Davies." 
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" For me ?" asked Miss Farquharson 
coolly. 

" Yes, miss." 

" Then you can leave it." 

" Whatever can it be ?" was the exclama- 
tion of mother and daughters. 

Miss Farquharson opened it, and — was 
speechless. She stared at the contents, 
and then sank down upon a sofa and 
covered her face with a pocket-handker- 
chief. 

CaroUne Farquharson advanced to the 
parcel as if it had been alive and possibly 
vicious, and — burst out laughing. 

" What is it, girls T screamed Mrs. Far- 
quharson from her pillows, in her easy- 
chair. 

" A most — magnificent — Bible, mam- 
ma," said CaroUne, with another burst of 
laughter. 

'^A what I A Bible!" shrieked Mrs. 
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Farquharson ; " why, it's disgraceful 1 The 
impertinent little hussy 1" 

" And here's an inscription," continued 
Carohne, reading out : 

" To Charlotte Farquharson, in token of 
the warm regard with which she inspired a 
very old friend. L. D." 

" She has scored under ' very old,' " con- 
tinued Caroline, tittering, " as if she meant 
something more than the words necessarily 
imply." 

*'The spiteful, insolent, wicked little 
wretch I *' moaned Mrs. Farquharson. 

Miss Farquharson took a bedroom 
candle and retired to the solitude of her 
own chamber. 

Soon afterwards the Farquharsons left 
town and went to reside in the country. 

They did not take leave of Captain 
and Mrs. Davies. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

AS ATTORNEY AMONG THE CLASSICS. 

J[NE, two, three, four, five years 
went by, and the sixth year 
was well advanced. 
Triggs and Marietta had one Httle girl : 
Captain and Mrs. Davies had no child. 
People remarked what a pity it was ; for 
the Captain and his lovely wife, they said, 
were making the old gentleman's money 
fly, and Mrs, Davies was attracting a great 
deal of attention by her flirtations at pri- 
vate balls and public balls, at home and 
abroad, on the promenade and in the 
.saloons of Monte Carlo. Captam Davies, 
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who had gone on half-pay, was looking, it 
was remarked, haggard and worn and un- 
happy, and, though he was assiduous in his 
attentions to his wife, was treated by her 
with exasperating coolness and gay neglect. 
She had even got " talked about " in con- 
nection with a gigantic cavalry-oflScer, a 
man of great wealth, an Honourable Major 
Shorthose, who had been well known to 
^nd had served with Captain Davies in the 
Crimea. If Mrs Davies, it was commonly 
observed, were to have a little son or 
daughter, it might and probably would 
alter her mode of life altogether, and 
perhaps restore complete harmony to the 
domestic bells that seemed to be jangled 
and out of tune. But the little son or 
daughter delayed their coming, if they 
were to come at all. 

All society just now was preparing for 
Ascot races. 
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The Ascot meeting, as everybody knows, 
takes place early in June, just when the 
country is most charming, and just when 
the London season is, with the usual con- 
tradiction of Ufe, at its height. The 
Ascot Sununer Meeting is meant, of course; 
for the Spring Meeting occurs only in a 
fitful, tentative manner, and doesn't count 

On a lovely June evening, then, the 
Monday before the conmiencement of the 
doings at Royal Ascot, just such an even- 
ing as that on which we first saw Mr. 
Triggs paying a visit in the same localityr 
he wended his way to " a crooked lane not 
far from St. Paul's, and ascended a stair- 
case which loomed through a beetling, 
gloomy, arched doorway." But he did not 
knock at the door whereon was inscribed 
" Mr. Dan Tribe;" for, held by the knocker, 
was a sheet, or half-sheet, of blue paper, 
and on it was written in very large letters^ 
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'Gone to Bills Coflfee House, Temple 
Bar." 

Mr. Triggs granted out his discontent, 
Dut lost no time in proceeding to Temple 
Bar, where he had Uttle difficulty in find- 
ing " Bill's." He walked into the coffee- 
room, inquired after Mr. Dan Tribe, and 
was requested to wait a minute. The 
waiter who made the request tripped up a 
winding staircase and very soon returned 
with the desired Dan, who, catching sight 
of Triggs, said with an air of surprise 
rather than of pleasure : 

" Why, it's Mr. Triggs 1 So help me : 
— I beg pardon, I fancied I was in court." 

" I want you, Dan, very particular," 
replied Triggs, just putting his fingers to 
Mr. Tribe's proffered hand. 

Mr. Tribe looked vexed. 

" Come upstairs for half an hour," he 
«aid ; *' I can introduce a stranger." 
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" What the deuce is it ?" asked Trigga 
discontentedly. 

*' It s a Httle Uterary club I belong to," 
replied Dan rather sheepishly, as he led 
the way up the winding staircase. 

Triggs followed with anything but a 
good grace, and was ushered into a long^ 
low room, where about a dozen men of 
as many sorts, sizes, ages, and physiogno- 
mies were seated round a green-baize* 
covered table, on which pipes, cigars, 
tumblers full of cold punch, and tankards- 
full of beer mingled with journals, periodi- 
cals, pens, ink, and paper. The windows 
were all as wide open as they could be 
thrown, and, looking as they did upon 
some of the trees and courts of the Temple,, 
gave a glimpse of an outside a httle more 
in harmony than the inside with the 
beauties of a still and sultry evening in 
June. Mr. Triggs, having bowed to the 
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present members of the " Lyric Club," sat 
down and manfully smoked a long clay^ 
moistened with a tumbler of cold punch. 

His entrance had hardly disturbed for a 
second the animated discussion which had 
been going on, and into which Dan Tribe 
was immediately drawn by a personal ap- 
peal: 

" What do you say, Dan ?" 

" I say," answered he, " that it is the 
most difficult thing in the world to give 
the palm to any particular translator. Of 
the more modem translators, you may 
take Conington and Theodore Martin and 
compare them together. A scholar, who 
knows his Horace in the original, will not 
hesitate to put Theodore Martin a hundred 
miles behind Conington ; but I venture to 
say that a man who knew no Latin would 
either find them both utterly unreadable, 
or would give the preference to Theodore 
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Martin. And the question is whether the 
more successful translator is not the man 
who, never mind at what cost to the 
original, turns out that which is the more 
intelligible, the more agreeable, and the 
more congenial to his countrymen. At 
the sanae time, it is inconceivable to me 
how a man, credited as Theodore Martin 
is with a musical ear and with at least as 
much knowledge of vocal sounds as a boy 
on one of the lowest forms in a Cockney 
school may be supposed to possess, could 
ever have reconciled himself to not only 
writing but having printed and pubUshed 
«o vile, execrable, and danmatory a rhyme 
^is that in the first two lines of the ode to 
ihe Bandusian fount : 

" * Fountain of Bandusia, 

Sparkling brightly in thy play.* 

^hy it is a rhyme which would be hardly 
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pardonable in a burlesque at the Strand 
Theatre." 

" That's your ode, you know, Dan," 
broke in a voice ; " take care what you 
say." 

" I know it is," rejoined Dan quietly ; 
" but whatever I may have done, I have 
done nothing so atrocious as that." 

" Besides," remarked a superciUous man, 
in a tone of authority, " it is exactly what 
Tennyson himself has done in the ' Beggar 
Maid/ you know : 

'' ' Her hands across her breast she laid j 

She was more fair than words can say ; 
Bare-footed came the beggar-maid 
Before the King Cophetua.' 

How about Tennyson, Dan ?" 

"Homer nods sometimes," replied Dan 
with a smUe ; " and Tennyson sometimes, 
under stress of rhyme, seems to lose his ear. 
Tennyson, moreover, is something more 

VOL. II. 33 
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than a mere versifier, and may be allowed 
liberties. Then, again, he is writing simple 
English, and may be pardoned for using a 
cockneyism ; but a man who is translating 
a Roman's ode is not at liberty, if he adopts 
the Roman's own word, whether proper 
name or not, to misrepresent the Roman 
to the extent of an impossible sound." 

''Well, come, read out your version, 
Dan," said another voice ; and, " Yes, yes, 
it's time to read now," roared many voices 
in chorus. 

" I'd rather somebody else read it," said 
Dan modestly ; '* will you be kind enough 
to read it, sir ?" and he turned to a gentle- 
man, who, by his dress, was unmistakably 
a clergyman. 

The clergyman took the profifered paper, 
read it carefully to himself first, and then, 
his face glowing and his eyes glistening 
with evident surprise and satisfaction, read 
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Lit in a fine voice and with wonderful 
ppreciation : 

" Fountain, of Bandusia hight, 
More than glassy mirror bright, 
Worthy of the sweets we bring, 
Wine we pour and flowers we fling, 
Lo ! to-morrow I will be 
Donor of a kid to thee, 
On whose forehead budding out 
Little horns begin to sprout, 
Tokens vain of idle dreams — 
Deeds of love and warlike schemes, — 
For the little wanton's blood 
Bed shall dye thine icy flood. 
Thee the Dog-star harmeth not. 
Though his rays be fever-hot ; 
Weary ox and roving kine 
Know what cool delight is thine. 
Thou shalt have a place among 
Fountains that the bard hath sung ; 
I will tell of oaks that grow 
On the hollow rocks below. 
Whence thy limpid waters leap 
All a-babble down the steep." 

As soon as the reader had finished, he 
mded back the paper to Dan, saying : 
'* Thank you, sir ; / think it is the best 

33—2 
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thing of the kind I ever saw : it keeps up 
the simple prettiness of the original, and 
there fs not a single idea omitted : it is^ 
almost literal, without being bald." 

" Bravo I Dan, bravo I" cried the general 
chorus of voices. 

Dan blushed and looked pleased. 

Then came the little criticisms and 
hypercriticisms : one objected that the 
sixteen lines of the original had been spun 
out into two-and-twenty ; another that 
*Hhe sweets we bring" in the third line 
smacked of young children and toffee; 
another that, according to the original, 
it should have been " weary bulls " or 
** weary bull," instead of " weary ox " in 
the fifteenth line ; another that there wa» 
no word in the original that justified the 
^' steep" in the last line, appealing con- 
fidently to Mr Triggs for his opinion. 
" I'm no scholar ; it's all Greek to me, 
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5tnd in my opinion it's a pack o' rubbish 
iltogether," answered that gentleman 
Dluntly, glaring at Dan, and . looking 
significantly at his watch. 

For Mr. Triggs had been fuming and 
fretting all through the session, and he 
Qow rose up angrily and rudely, crying : 

" It's half-past nine, Dan ; and I can't 
wait any longer. Evenin', gentlemen." 

'* Wait a minute, Mr. Triggs, I'm com- 
ing/' said Dan, hurrying after him^ " I 
was only just writing your name in the 
vdsiting-book. Now I'm at your service." 

''What's the meaning of all this tom- 
foolery, Dan ?" asked Mr. Triggs^ when 
bhey were fairly in a hansom bowHng away 
down towards St. Paul's. 

" It means, Mr. Triggs," replied Dan 
with some dignity, as if he were hurt at 
the tone of the question, *' that a certain 
aimiber of scholars and gentlemen meet at 
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what they call the ^ Lyric Club/ and on: 
certain nights read translations from the 
lyric poets of Greece and Kome, or, if they 
please, of France or Germany ; or they 
may, if they prefer it, recite original verses- 
— but they must be lyrics." 

" Oh 1" remarked Triggs dryly, '' and 
what d'ye get for that T 

*^ We don't get anything for it, but we* 
get a great deal of pleasure /ro7n it," an- 
swered Dan a Uttle sulkily. " The nasty 
work / have to do, Mr. Triggs," he added 
significantly, " requires some antidote, and 
I find it in the classics." 

^' Is that the same thing as the bottle,. 
Dan T inquired Triggs gruffly. 

*' The two go very well together,'.' replied 
Dan, colouring sUghtly. 

"So I should say," observed Triggs 
dryly ; " and I see you have parsons among^ 

you." 
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**The parson you saw was a visitor," 
rejoined Dan, " but he's often up there 
when he comes to town. ' By the way, I 
meant to tell you, he's the man who 
married Charlotte Farquharson." 

'' What's his name T 

" Well, we call him the ^ crapulous 
curate,' because he was a curate when we 
first knew him; but his real name is 
Burrows, and he has a small Uving at 
Uppersheet, Beds." 

"What's a *crap'lous curate? Any- 
thing like a * perpetual curate V " asked 
Triggs. 

''Not at all," answered Dan, with a 
snigger ; " but he's a rare good scholar, I 
can tell you." 

" Poor devil I" said Triggs, with hearty 
contempt rather than compassion. 

They had now arrived at Mr. Tribe's 
den, as he called it, and the conversation 
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became more serious and business-like. A 
bundle of papers was produced by Mr. 
Tribe, and was increased by the addition of 
two or three more documents which Mr. 
Triggs handed over with the remark : 

. " I've read 'em over, Dan, and they're 
all right. You'll have to go and get the 
Capting's signature to-morrow morning; 
that's why I was so partic'lar about seeing 
you to-day. He's goin' down to Askit to- 
morrow about noon, or at least to some 
place between Windsor and Askit ; they've 
taken a house there, as if they couldn't 
get through their money fast enough 
without. I'm told you pay a pretty 
penny for a house there in the Askit 
week." 

*^ I shaU have the honour of making the 
Captain's personal acqaintance at last," re- 
joined Mr. Tribe with a curious smile; 
" I've known his name and his signature 
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very well for some years, as you are aware, 
Mr. Triggs." 

" Ah," replied Triggs carelessly, '* it was 
you that told me all about him and his 
bettin' and borrowin' when I fust mentioned 
that Lurline Pritt was goin' to marry a 
swell in the cavalry." 

** Many a httle bit of paper of his has 
passed through my hands," said Mr. Tribe 
pensively ; " and many a time he has seemed 
to be on the point of being sold up, but 
somehow he has always managed to weather 
the storm." 

^* He'll have to do all he knows this 
time," growled Mr. Triggs savagely. " He 
was very hard hit at Epsom, and, if he don't 
have a big sHce o' luck at Askit, he'll be in 
a bad way. That's a large sum o' money 
you're to give him, Dan ; and I needn't tell 
you not to let him finger it till he's signed 
the papers, and especially the bill o' sale." 
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'* You may make yourself quite easy on 
that score, Mr. Triggs," said Mr. Tribe with 
a sneer; ''whatever my personal feelings 
may be, I always do my duty to my clients." 

" You've made a good bit o' money by 
me, Dan," rejoined Mr. Triggs, with an air 
of surprise and displeasure. 

" So did Vespasian by the sewage, and 
he found it didn't stink," observed Mr. 
Tribe with a little laugh. 

" I should rather think he did," rejoined 
Mr. Triggs coolly ; " though I never heard 
of him afore. What was he ? — contractor^ 
I s'pose ?" 

" Oh yes," answered Mr. Tribe, with ill- 
concealed contempt ; " he was a contractor 
on a very large scale ; and he carried on 
business as a Roman emperor as well." 

" Come, none of your gammon, Mr. 
Dan," said Triggs imperturbably ; '' it's my 
belief you're drunk again." 
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Mr. Tribe flushed angrily, but recovered 
himself and remarked quietly : 

" On the contrary, I'm a peg too low and 
I'm uncommonly thirsty. Let us have a 
glass of the good Rhine wine." 

And he set glasses and a long-necked 
bottle on the table. Some bottles of selt- 
zer-water he also laid out. Mr. Triggs 
took some hock and seltzer-water, but Mr. 
Tribe took hock alone, and gradually became 
hilarious. 

" Here's to the double event, Mr. Triggs," 
he cried ; " and pray how is Mrs. 
Triggs?" 

^^ She's all right," answered Triggs gruffly.. 

" And the little girl — how is she ?" in- 
quired Mr. Tribe. 

" And shes all right," repUed Triggs, still 
more gruffly. And he scowled and pon- 
dered After a while he broke out : 

^* Look here, Dan : I don't often talk of 
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my domestic aflfairs to you or to anybody 
else ; but ever since that little un was born, 
and especially since she's begun to talk, 
and ask questions, and gabble by the hour 
together, my wife's got to be quite different. 
She used to keep a pretty stiff upper lip, 
you know." 

'* My impression has certainly always 
been that Mrs. Triggs was not a lady to be 
associated with any ideas of weak woman," 
rejoined Tribe coldly. 

Triggs gave a short laugh. 

*' Just so," he assented ; " and now she's 
turned quite molly. She goes to church of 
^ week day sometimes, as well as of a 
Sunday. I've no partic'lar objection to 
that, if she doesn't want me to go : it looks 
respectable, there's that to be said for it ; 
it's a good three-quarters per cent, extra to 
anybody. But then she's all for being 
kind to everybody, and takin' the part of 
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her sister and brother-in-law. It was only 
this momin' she asked me not to be hard 
on them. As if I hadn't lent 'em money 
cheaper than they could have got it any- 
where else ; - and if they spend it all and 
can't pay, why their securities must be for- 
feited; it's law and custom and justice 
too, and / caii't help it. She never used to 
be so very fond of her sister ; but the little 
gal has done it all, / believe ; the child's^ 
quite mad about her aunt Lurley, as she 
calls her." 

" A very fascinating person, Mrs. 
Davies," said Mr. Tribe dryly ; " and very 
happily named, Lurline or Lorelei." 

"What d'ye mean?" asked Mr. Triggs 
curtly. 

" Did you ever hear of Heine ?" asked 
Mr. Tribe a httle loftily, for his wine had 
• taken eflfect upon him. 

" I've heard of somebody with a name^ 
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like that," answered Mr. Triggs impatiently; 
** a bill-discounter, wasn't he T 

" Not the Heine / mean : the Heine I 
mean was a poet," said Mr. Tribe with 

dignity. 

Triggs laughed scornfully. 

Mr. Tribe opened a desk, and, having 
taken from it a sheet of paper covered with 
writing, proceeded with the air of a 
lecturer : 

" Pray lend me your ears for a minute 
or two, Mr. Triggs, I shall not detain you 
loner. Lurline or Lorelei is but the name 
of a Siren ; and (allow me to remark in a 
parenthesis that a Siren is a fabulous 
enchantress, whose singing draws whosoever 
hears it irresistibly in the direction of the 
sound) this is the way Heine, not the bill- 
discounter, but the poet, done into English 
by Dan Tribe, has treated the legend con- 
cerning her : 
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" I know not what it presages 
That I so sad should be, 
A legend of bygone ages 
For ever haunting me. 

'' The air is cool, and it darkles, 
And gently flows the Rhine, 
The top of the mountain sparkles 
In the eventide sunshine. 

^* And lo ! thereon a sitter, 
A maiden wondrous fair ; 
Her golden trickeries glitter, 
She combeth her golden hair. 

" A golden comb she plieth 
And singeth a song thereby, 
WJierein great marvel liveth 
Of masterful melody. 

" It is woe to the skipper who hears it. 
As he floats in his tiny skiff" ; 
He heeds not the reef as he nears it, 
He heeds but the voice from the cliff. 

" I trow the eddies clinging 

Suck down both fisher and boat ; 
And so much with her singing 
The Lorelei hath wrought. 

Yes, Mr. Triggs," continued Dan, 
shaking his head solemnly, "she lures 
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people to shipwreck and destruction, as the 
first syllable in Lurline, if you pronounce it 
thus — Lure-line — ^might seem to denote. 
Have a care, sir, have a care, or she'll be 
one too many for all of us." 

Mr. Triggs had sat staring fixedly all 
this time, and he now said sternly, as he 
laid his clenched hand upon the table : 

" She'll not lure me ; whatever she may 
do to you. Look here. Master Dan. YouVe 
had too much to drink already ; so put that 
bottle away and promise me faithfully not 
to touch another drop. You'll be forgetting 
all about my business, or bungUng it to- 
morrow, if you don't mind ; and if you do 
make a mistake, by George, I'll " 

" Mr. Triggs," interrupted Dan with an 
air of great gravity and importance, "be 
so good as to mention a single instance in 
which I have ever neglected or miscon- 
ducted your business or anybody else's 
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except my own, of which I have made a 
devil of a mess very often. As for the 
bottle, I'll put it away, or rather I'll throw 
it into the fireplace — so — ^with pleasure, as 
you must have seen, when I turned it up, 
that there was no more to be squeezed out 
of it. And now, sir, if you please, as I 
said before, I'll trouble you for an instance 
in which you have ever had to com- 
plain " 

*^ There, there, Dan," interrupted Mr. 
Trigg^, soothingly for Mm ; " that'll do ; 
I've always found you up to the mark." 

'' Thank you, sir, for that statement," re- 
joined Dan with a bow. ^'And I assure 
you that I have often been much dninker, 
very m — m — uch drunker, than I am now, 
on the eve of an important transaction. 
Sometimes I get drunk before the trans- 
action, sometimes after, and sometimes in 
the middle of it," he continued confidentially : 

VOL. II. 34 
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"it dejiends a good deal on the nastiness 
of it. By the way," he suddenly remarked, 
as if his words had recalled something to his 
memory, " do you ever hear anything now- 
adays, Mr. Triggs, of old Mrs. Maggitt T 

Triggs scowled, and answered bitterly : 

** Quite as much as I want to. My wife 
took one of her queer new fancies into her 
head about lier ; wanted her to come and 
be nurse to my little gal, and live with us 
altogether; and, when she wouldn't do 
that, wanted to settle a sum of money 
upon her as an annuity; and, what d^^ 
think ? the old fool wouldn't take a penny." 

" Lor 1 why T asked Dan in apparent 
surprise, but with a curious grimace. 

"She didn't give any reason," replied 
Triggs gruflBy ; " but now you get to bed, 
and sleep yourself sober. I'm going." 

And he strode towards the door. 

Dan, with marvellous activity and with 
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more steadiness of gait than was to be ex- 
pected under the circumstances, lighted his 
visitor to the door, and, just as he opened 
it, remarked carelessly : 

" Let's see ; there was a niece, wasn't 
there ? What has become of lier T 

Triggs glared at him savagely, but 
said nothing, so that Dan continued plea- 
santly : 

" I did hear she was dead ; died soon 
after you were married, Mr. Triggs." 

Triggs had now got outside the door, 
which he held for a moment in his 
hand, whilst he rejoined, quite gently 
for hirrij and in an absent sort of way : 

" Yes, she's dead." 

Then he slammed the door to, and went 
his way. 

Mr. Tribe returned to his apartment 
chuckling : 

" I think I had him there," he said to 
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himself. ''Even his annoor has one 
joint. I wish I could find another; I 
do so like to give that sort ^ man a 

dig." 




CHAPTER XIV. 

MR. TRIGOS GOES TO ASCOT. 

THURSDAY iu the Ascot week 
glorious day, and Mr. 
Triggs went down to see the 
race for the Cup — nominally, at least. Bnt 
the real fact was that he had a consider- 
able stake upon the event, and a stake of 
even more, interest than value to him, so 
that he determined to go and watch for him- 
self how things would turn out for him. 
Besides he was a little curious to see how 
Captain and Mrs. Davies " did the thing ;" 
for they did not often ask for the pleasure 
of his company on such occasions — nor, 
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indeed, if they had asked for it, would they 
have been likely to obtain it. He had 
something better to do with his time, he 
would say, than to spend it in tomfoolery. 
Mrs, Triggs did not accompany her hus- 
band, though he had not concealed from 
her that he was going to Ascot, and had 
led her to understand that she could do as 
she pleased about joining him. But Mrs. 
Triggs had from the first accepted, in a 
strong-minded manner, the difierence be- 
tween the position of Mr. and Mrs. Triggs, 
the people of business in the city, and 
that of Captain and Mrs. Davies, the 
people of fashion at the West End ; had 
eschewed all expensive frivolities ; had 
carefully abstained from attending the en- 
tertainments of her fashionable relatives, 
partly for her husband's sake, partly from 
pride, partly from distaste, partly from a 
determination not to countenance her rela- 
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tives' profuse expenditure ; and, since she 
had attained the dignity of motherhood, 
the alteration which Triggs had observed 
to have taken place in her had tended to 
confirm her in her quiet, domestic habits. 

Her household cares in the morning, her 
drive with her child in the afternoon, her 
bits of business in the evening, when she 
would make herself of considerable use to 
Triggs in many ways — such was hpr grasp 
of current events, as recorded in the news- 
papers, and so great was her shrewdness 
in suggestion and her dexterity in the 
manipulation of figures — would have suf- 
ficed for her occupation, had she not added 
to her labours by entering, to her husband's 
astonishment, but still with his free consent, 
on the ofround of its undoubted and valu- 
able respectability, as an increment of per- 
centage, into parochial matters connected 
with the sick and needy. 
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And so Ascot, Cup or no Cup, had no 
attraction for her. 

Triggs, therefore, went down alone. He 
was in excellent spirits, although he was a 
little anxious about the double event. He 
was quite sure of it, he felt, before long; 
but he might win it that very day. He 
had ascertained that Mr. Tribe had trans- 
acted all the necessary business; and if 
Captain Davies, who had lost heavily on 
the Derby and recouped himself but little 
on the Oaks, and had already been very 
unfortunate at Ascot, should not *' have a 
turn " over the Cup, he had candidly con- 
fessed to Mr. Triggs that no money would 
be forthcoming, and the ownership of the 
house with the portico at Netting Hill 
would be transferred at once to Mr. Triggs, 
who smiled to himself with pleasure at the 
thought, and his spirits rose every 
moment. 
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He had never been to a race before in 
his life, and the novelty was of itself 
charming. His great physical force stood 
him in good stead at the Waterloo Railway 
Station ; and the crush, which made even 
men turn pale under the pressure and 
made dehcate women scream, as their lace 
was trodden from their skirts, was mere 
child's play to him. Nor was he troubled 
with scruples about courtesy, so that he, 
without much difficulty, made his way into 
a first-class carriage, into which he was 
followed by five other men, filling the com- 
partment. Here he had his first adventure, 
which amused him prodigiously. 

He sat in a comer, and in the next seat 
to him sat a youth, apparently about 
twenty years of age and of bashful de- 
meanour ; in the opposite comer sat a 
venerable old man, with white hair and 
blue spectacles, and next to the Venerable 
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sat a semi-militaiy-looking man with an 
eye-glass. Two gentlemen, evidently 
friends and evidently of good position, 
occupied the other two seats. 

" Do you object to smoking, sir T asked 
the Semi-miUtary of the Venerable, who 
answered : 

" / do not, sir ; but perhaps the other 
gentlemen " 

He was interrupted by a chorus of 
assurances that nobody objected. 

Whereupon the Bashful, addressing 
Triggs diffidently, observed that it was ^* a 
fine day for the race," to which Triggs 
vouchsafed only so gruflF an assent that the 
Bashful w^as apparently much crestfallen 
and would have collapsed but that the 
Venerable, as became his benevolent 
appearance, came to the rescue of the youths 
and, with a glance of mild reproach at 
Triggs, said : 
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**We are extremely fortunate, sir, to* 
have such lovely weather." 

" 'Specially when you don't often get a 
chance to see a race," sniggered the BashfuL 

Hereupon the Semi-mihtary, who had 
been moving uneasily upon his seat,, 
suddenly cried : 

" The journey down is so tedious ; that's 
the worst of it. Who's for a game o' whist 
now ?" 

No answer. 

** I always carry a pack o' cards," he con- 
tinued, as he produced one from his pocket, 
and held them up, in case any body should 
require ocular evidence of so strange a 
habit. 

Nobody took any notice. 

Finding himself left to his own devices 
for amusement, he selected three cards, 
apparently, from his pack, which, thus 
diminished, he returned to his pocket, and 
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having spread out a newspaper upon \C%^ 
knees, began to play, with an ace, a kna^^ 
and a ten, a curious sort of solitary gam^) 
which seemed to perfectly fascinate ttm-^ 
Bashful, whose gaze the player, as 1b-^ 
looked up, caught fixed upon the prc:^- 
ceeding. 

" Can you do this trick ?" asked the 
Semi-military, taking his cigar out of his 
mouth and smihng graciously. 

"Don't know what it is," replied the 
Bashful, with a giin. 

" Well, you see," rejoined the other, " I 
have here an ace, a knave, and a ten," as 
he turned up the faces and showed them, 
turning them back again immediately ; " I 
just play leap-frog with 'em one over 
another,, like this, and I give 'em a twist and 
a jerk round, like this, and I can bet you a 
sovereign you don't tell me which is the 
ace." 
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" Don't — ^you — ^bet — young man," said 
the Venerable solemnly ; '* anyhow it 
ought to be two to one, you've only one 
chance out of three." 

*' You'd be right," said the Semi-military 
imperturbably, " if it were a mere case of 
chance ; but it's a matter of skill and sharp- 
ness of sight in detection." 

*' How did you learn it, pray ?" asked 
the Venerable, in a tone which might have 
excused an angry reply. 

*' Oh!" answered the Semi-military, with 
a careless laugh ; '' I lost a fiver over it 
once to a man called Hanky-Panky, who 
hved by it ; and he taught me out of 
gratitude. I was a dab once, but I'm out 
of practice." 

He had all the while been passing the 
cards one over the other, and he now spun 
them down nimbly upon the news- 
paper. 
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The Bashful looked at the cards as if he 
<;ould eat them, and even the Venerable 
cast sheep's eyes at them. Triggs sat 
grim and stolid, but watching all that went 
on. 

'* You think you know which is the ace, 
-don't you T asked the Semi-military, with 
a laugh, of the Bashful. 

" I'd swear to it," answered the Bashful 
•excitedly ; and even the Venerable relaxed, 
and pointed at a certain card over the 
Semi-military's shoulder, whereupon the 
Bashful smiled and nodded assent. 

'^ Will you bet a sovereign T asked the 
Semi-military quietly. 

The Bashful shook his head in negation. 

'' Will you take three to two T 

The Bashful wavered ; but again refused. 

" Will you, sir?" asked the Semi-military 
of the Venerable, who merely exclaimed 
aghast : 
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'* Me !" 

'^ Oh 1 I beg pardon, I'm sure," observed 
bhe Semi-military. " I thought you seemed 
rather disposed that way. Will you, bir ?" 
lie asked, bowing to Mr. Triggs. 

" No, I won't," growled Mr. Triggs. 

" That's plain English," remarked the 
Semi-military with a laugh; and he looked 
furtively in the direction of the two re- 
maining occupants of the compartment, 
but, for some reason, did not address them. 
At last he returned to the Bashful, and 
asked ; 

" Which do you say is the ace ?" 

The Bashful pointed with a chuckle at a 
•certain card, saying ; 

" / say it's that un." 

'' I'll go to jail, if it isn't," chimed in the 
Venerable with sudden vivacity. 

The Semi-military smiled, and said to 
Triggs : 
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" And which do you think it is, sir T 
" That," replied Triggs, suddenly reach- 
ing out his hand and turning up the card 
which had been selected. 
It vjas the ace. 

"Hands off, sir, please," observed the 
Semi-mihtary, in an injured tone, amidst a 
general laugh fix)m the Bashful, the Vener- 
able, and Triggs ; " here, I'll do it again," 
he continued, as he rapidly manipulated 
the cards. " Three quid to two, nobody 
picks out the ace — three sovereigns to two, 
nobody spots the ace I" 

" Done 1 Done 1" exclaimed the Bashfiil 
and the Venerable in a breath. 

" You bet, sir T asked the Semi-military 
of Triggs. 

" Bet 1" sneered Triggs with emphatic 
scorn ; " I can do something better with 
my money. There was no money on last 
time," he added significantly. 
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''Well, you two are on," observed the 
Semi-military, by no means disconcerted, to 
the Bashful and the Venerable, who both 
^assented ; " now, choose." 

Each chose a card ; and in each case it 
was wrong. 

In the twinkhng of an eye Triggs had 
turned up the third card, and lo 1 that was 
not an ace. 

The Semi-military was not a bit abashed. 
•*' What o' that 1" he replied to the groan of 
indignation ; '* it's a fair bet ; I bet nobody 
would pick out the ace." 

They had now reached a station, and the 
Semi-military, the Venerable, and the Bash- 
ful suddenly ceased from wrangHng about 
their bets, and all three left the carriage. 
The two friends, who had taken no part in 
the proceedings, burst out laughing, and one 
said to the other : 

" No go, here ; they're gone to try fresh 
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fields and pastures new ; they may find » 
flat in some other carriage." 

" Not a bad bonnet, that old fellow," wa^ 
the rejoinder. 

Triggs had heard all the speakers had 
said, and a sudden light flashed upon him- 
He now turned towards one of the gentle- 
men and observed : 

" Confederates, of course, genTmen?" 

" Oh ! yes," answered one of the gentle- 
men politely ; " no doubt of it. I attend 
a great many races, and I fancy I kno^ 
their faces." 

" I noticed that the principal feller 
seemed rather shy of you^^ said Triggs 
with a laugh. " Pray, what's a bonnet 'J-^ 
same as a welcher, I suppose ?" 

" Not exactly," was the reply, given with 
a smile ; ^' they are both swindlers, but » 
bonnet is a confederate who covers the pro 
ceedings of the chief actor ; a welcher is a 
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man who swindles on his own account, by 
betting small sums upon a horse-race, when 
he can't or won't pay if he loses. If you 
go into the enclosure in front of the Grand 
Stand at Ascot, you'll see many a welcher, 
I'm afraid. Welchers go about, offering 
sometimes more than the proper odds 
against a horse, in a very loud voice, for a 
pound or two, or even a few crowns, and, 
when the horse they have betted against 
loses, they bolt, having taken good care to 
get rea^y money staked with them, on the 
ground that they couldn't go looking all 
over the course for their debtors,' whereas 
they themselves can always be found at the 
betting-place." 

*'A welcher's much the same as a de- 
faulter, then, I s'pose," remarked Triggs. 

^' Well, /don't see much difference," was 
the reply, given with a pleasant laugh. 
" The difference is about the same as that 

35—2 
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between reckless trading and downright 
robbery ; and I don't think there's much to 
choose between them." 

''Reckless trading, sir," said Triggs with 
much energy, " is robbery." 

" Anyhow," rejoined the other speaker 
carelessly, "the poor welcher often pays 
with his skin, and sometimes with his Hfe 
for a crime which is no greater than that 
of the banker who takes your money into 
his hands and coolly settles it on his wife, 
to make his family secure at your expense, 
when he goes smash. I would just as 
soon see a banker-hunt as a welcher-hunt." 
"A welcher-hunt !" exclaimed Triggs: 
'' what's that T 

"Perhaps you'll see one to-day," an- 
swered the other ; " there's no mercy for 
a welcher ; every man's hand is against 
him; the moment a man is accused of 
welching, everybody takes part against 
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him and hustles him out of the betting- 
enclosure; and then the crowd gets hold 
of him, and when he takes to his heels, as 
he is pretty sure to do, they give chase, 
with sticks and stones, and anything they 
can grab, and treat him worse than a pack 
of boys would treat a rat. Even the 
poUce will hardly interfere to save a 
welcher's life." 

'' Ha 1 ha 1 ha !" roared Triggs : " that 
must be rare fun. I'd like to see a welcher- 
hunt." 

The two gentlemen looked at him curi- 
ously, whilst he was convulsed with 
laughter at the picture presented to his 
imaginative faculties. 

In a short time they reached Ascot, and 
Mr. Triggs, vastly exhilarated by the inci- 
dents and conversation of his journey, 
shouldered his way through the obstructive 
fly-drivers, and proceeded merrily on foot 
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through the five hundred yards of brown 
dust up to the Grand Stand. When he 
had made up his mind. to do an expensive 
thing, he was not the man to shirk; but he 
could not repress an outcry of surprise and 
indignation at the price he had to pay for ad- 
mittance, and for luncheon and champagne. 
Having fortified himself with luncheon, he 
ascended to the roof of the stand, and ar- 
rived there just in time to see the course 
cleared for the first race, and to witness 
the arrival of the Royal pageant. With 
, the assistance of a good glass and a com- 
municative neighbour he took in a great 
deal of information, in a very few minutes, 
through his eyes and ears. He could see 
for himself, and he smiled when his neigh- 
bour informed him, that the lady so grace- 
fully sweeping across the course under the 
escort of two gentlemen, one Captain Da vies 
and the other Major Shorthose, was 
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^* pretty Mrs. Davies, who is always at the 
principal races." But he would not have 
known why Captain Davies parted from 
his wife and the major, as they drew near 
to the Grand Stand, and went by himself 
towards the left as you look from the 
Stand, had not the communicative neigh- 
bour said : " Gone to the paddock, of 
course, to see the horses before they come 
out." Nor would he have known, but for 
the communicative neighbour, that *'the 
chap in a green coat, with a flower in his 
button-hole, and with something like a con- 
vict's fetters round his neck, riding at the 
head of the Royal procession," was the 
Master of the Buck-hounds, with his 
*' couples," the symbols of his office, on his 
shoulder. He was indebted, moreover, to 
his neighbour for a description of the course. 
** That straight bit," said the neighbour, 

% 

'' all up hill, to your right, where you see 
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the procession coming along now, is called 
the T.Y.C., or two-year-old course, the last 
five furlongs or so of the New Mile, which 
begins right at the bottom of the straight 
as far as ever you can see. Just over 
yonder, you observe, still to your right, but 
not far down, there is a track running into 
the straight. Now, start from that pointy 
follow that track away out yonder, bearing 
constantly to your left, and, after going 
about two miles, circularly, you will find 
yourself at the paddock or thereabouts, 
round here on your left. The course, in 
fact, is rather like a P laid horizontally 
before you, with the tail down the straight 
there to your right, and the loop, with the 
extra bit lopped off, lying with the curve 
away from you ; or, it's more like a banjo, 
perhaps, with the handle down the straight 
to your right. You want to know which 
is the Cup Course. Well, you see that 
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post down there in the straight, about half 
a mile, or a httle less, from here ; that's 
called the Cup post ; they start from there, 
come up past the Stand, round the loop of the 
P or the circular part of the banjo, coming 
into the straight again at the join over 
yonder on your right, and pass the Stand 
again up to the winning-post, over there to 
your left, almost opposite the paddock-gate, 
making about two miles and a half of it : 
and quite enough too, if the pace is made 
tolerably hot, to get to the bottom of the 
best horse ever foaled." 

" Then we get 'em twice past us here," 
said Triggs joyously ; " once when they're 
fresh and once when they're beat." 

" Just so," assented the other ; " they are 
beaten the second time, or never." 

"What's the odds about The Sneezer 
for the Cup ?" asked Triggs carelessly. 

" Do you want to back him T asked the 
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other smiling ; " I don't bet myself, but yoo 
can be accommodated, I've no doubt, down 
below." 

"Oh I no," replied Triggs ; "/don't bet; 
but I know a man who does, and I was 
rather curious about the odds, as I believe 
he has backed The Sneezer heavily." 

" He'll win, I should say," remarked the 
other ; " I've heard people say The Sneezer 
can't lose, and good judges too." 

Mr. Triggs looked slightly discontented, 
for Captain Davies had said : " If The 
Sneezer don't win, Triggs, I shan't be able 
to pay you your money." 

Having seen three races from his elevated 
position on the roof, Mr. Triggs thought 
he would descend to the enclosure. Here 
he found a scene which almost bewildered 
him, cool as he was and accustomed as 
he was to the transaction of business in the 
midst of turbulence. 




CHAPTER XV. 

THE RACE FOR THE CUP, 

SHE bell was toUing, the clearance 
of the course for the big race 
was beginning. Both on the 
)atside and the inside of the enclosure 
ihere was nothing but noise and confusion. 
People were wandering to and fro, back- 
wards and forwards, like so many polar 
bears in a cage ; but, unlike polar bears, 
they were shouting, gesticulating, jabbering, 
lisputing. 

First of all, Triggs went close to the 
railings and watched with much interest 
bhe process by which the police were 
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gradually producing order and a clear 
space, on the outside, from what looked 
very like hopeless chaos and an utterly un- 
manageable multitude. He was amused at 
the good-humoured way in which the con- 
stables, moving about, at first, by ones and 
twos and threes among the people and 
crying " Outside— outside — outside 1" got 
the course free of the more docile indivi- 
duals whom a gentle hint is sufficient to 
bring to a sense of their duty. He was 
still more amused to observe how the con- 
stables, forming by degrees into lines in 
open order right across the course, began 
to put a Uttle more pressure on the crowd, 
without attempting, however, to stem the 
advancing torrent of human beings by sheer 
force, but allowing passage to anybody who 
was deaf to their mild expostulation and to 
their waving of hands. And he was most 
amused to see how, when the lines of con* 
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stables took close order and swept the 
diminished numbers of people to right and 
left of the course, the more refractory 
members of the public would dodge round 
the ends of one line of constables and re- 
appear in the middle of the course to be 
once more swept aside by another line, 
until, the pace of the men in authority being 
increased, and line following quickly upon 
line, with here and there a mounted constable 
to pursue the rebellious, whilst the voices 
which shouted "Outside — outside !" became 
sterner and more peremptory and a little 
physical force was also appUed, the race- 
course assumed the appearance of almost 
complete clearance, save for the occasional 
darts made by restless or daring individuals 
from one side to the other, for the transit of 
dignified, slow-moving ladies and gentle- 
men to their seats in the various stands, 
and for the constant ebb and flow of real 
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or would-be connoisseurs in horse-flesh 
between the enclosure and the paxidock. 
Mr. Triggs, moreover, observed how, as if by 
magic, those policemen, to whom the duty 
of keeping the public beyond the rails on 
both sides of the course was assigned, had 
imperceptibly dropped into their places at a 
few yards' distance from one another. 

He now turned round to contemplate the 
inside of the enclosure, where disorder 
seemed to increase in proportion as order 
was established outside. Men, like maniacs 
to look upon, were rushing frantically to and 
fro, and vociferating furiously ; and the 
burthen of their vociferations was in all 
cases much the same : '^ /U bet on the Cup ; 
I'll bet on the Cwp ; on the Cup I'll het ; 
I'll bet agin The Sneezer, Moloch, Grind- 
stone, and Beelzebub; I'll lay 6 to 1 bar 
two, 6 to 1 bar two." There was one man 
more vehement than all the rest ; he was 
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pale, haggard, and shabbily dressed, but, 
Tor all his shabbiness, he was more generous 
bhan his brethren : '* I'll bet on the Cup — 
on the Cup— on the Cup !" he yelled ; " I'll 
bet 7 to 1 bar two. What d'ye want, sir T 
lie howled jalmost fiercely, as he halted in 
his wild career and lifted his downcast 
eyes to look Triggs straight in the face. 
But, at the sight, something seemed to 
stagger him. ** I'll b-b-bet — " he faltered, 
and stood like one astounded. 

Triggs recognised him at once, smiled a 
grim smile, and shouted, as a bright idea 
flashed across his vengeful mind : 

" Ho 1 ho 1 Master Bent ; turned wel- 
cher, eh T 

Bent looked wildly around him, like 
vermin looking for an outlet from a place of 
confinement ; but the fatal word had been 
itteredand heard; "Welcher I"wascaughtup 
m all sides,andBent's frightened appearance 
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and evident dread of Triggs did more than 
anything else to stamp him guilty of 
^* welching." In vain he protested : 

*' Oh 1 Mr. Triggs, I ain't a welcher ; 
not that, sir, not that,^' 

And in vain he drew from a bag he 
carried a handful of sovereigns, and pleaded : 
I can pay, and I do." 
Look at the scoundrel I "shouted Triggs; 
** he's made a pretty good thing of it." 

In ajiffey the sovereigns were sent flying 
out of Bent's hand, and picked up, as they 
fell, by more disreputable-looking vaga- 
bonds than Bent himself His seedy hat 
was smashed down over his eyes ; his coat 
was torn off his back ; his money-bag was 
cut from his waist and its contents scat- 
tered over the ground ; and with cries of 
*^ Welcher ! welcher !" he was cuffed, and 
hustled, and dragged towards the rails. 
^'Welcher ! spike him I spike him ! — go it, 
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put him on the spikes ! " roared a most 
benevolent-looking old gentleman, as he 
aimed with an mnbrella a vicious blow at 
Bent's head, and then, exhausted with his 
effort, said apologetically to Triggs : ^^ I 
wouldn't hurt a worm, sir, but, damme ! 
welchers ought to be exterminated." Mean- 
while a score of stalwart arms had made short 
work of Bent's expulsion from the enclo- 
sure, hoisting him bodily over the rails and 
letting him fall like a log on the other side. 
Up he jumped, with the blood oozing from 
his nostrils, and his face Hvid with the 
blows he had received. Hatless and coat- 
less he sped, like the wind, across the 
course, amid the derisive laughter of all 
beholders. Even the pohce were surprised 
out of their gravity, and grinned approval. 
And still the shout of '^ Welcher 1" pur- 
sued him, as he charged with desperation 
among the throng of spectators on the oppo- 
voL. II. 36 
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site side of the course, with the whimpered 
prayer, in agonised tones : 

" For God's sake let me pass 1" 
They let him pass, but they cuffed him as 
he passed ; and, as he darted down the hill 
and across the circle of which the racecourse 
formed the circumference, a hundred idlers 
joined in pursuit, with a whoop and a yell 
of " Welcher I welcher !" Already his waist- 
coat and his shirt were torn from his back 
as his coat had been ; but, nevertheless, he 
continued his headlong career, breathless, 
panting, naked and bleeding. His trousers, 
and socks, and boots were all that remained 
of his clothes. It was clear that he in- 
tended to take the water, for he headed 
towards a large pond, whither the pack of 
tormentors pursued him, with volleys of 
stones and brickbats, and with joyous 
screams of "Welcher I welcher I — duck him ! 
duck him 1" But he did not wait to be 
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ducked ; in he dashed spontaneously, 
hoping, no doubt, to bring his persecutors 
to a stand-still ; and in this he succeeded. 
But stones and brickbats could yet reach 
him ; and a great shout of laughter arose, 
;as a dozen missiles struck him full upon the 
back of the head and he dropped with a 
splash in the middle of the water. 

The laughter, however, grew fainter and 
fainter, and at last ceased altogether, 
when two or three minutes had elapsed 
And no ^' welcher'* had reappeared. 

The hunters of the *' welcher " were be- 
ginning to look uneasy at one another, 
when a sound of hoofs was heard gallop- 
ing up. For the scene had not escaped the 
notice of the police-superintendent, Argus- 
eyed, kind-hearted, high-perched upon a 
gallant grey. To a mounted constable he 
had given his orders thus : 

'* Thompson, I see they are still hunting 

36—2 
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that fellow over there ; just go and see thejr 
don't kill the poor devil." 

Thompson had done his best ; but his- 
steed was not of the sort with which men 
win the Ascot Cup. The pack of hounds 
that had been hunting the " welcher " no 
sooner saw the constable arriving than, 
under the influence of their cowardly in*^ 
stincts, they broke and fled in half-a-dozen 
different directions. Thompson, at a glance,, 
comprehended the state of affairs ; he had 
come too late. 

Mr. Triggs, with the help of his good 
field-glass, had followed the chase for a 
considerable distance, until it was hidden 
from his view by the nature of the ground 
and the intervention of obstacles. He then 
relaxed the tight grip with which he had 
held his glass and the rigidity with which 
he had shut his mouth and clenched his 
teeth, and, with a grim smile of satisfac- 
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tion, turned his attention to the coming 
race. 

The competitors had already emerged 
from the paddock, and were being led up and 
•down in single file before the occupants of 
the Royal box. One, two, three, four, five, 
.six : three four-year-olds, and three three- 
year-olds ; the former were The Sneezer, 
Moloch, and Grindstone ; and the latter Beel- 
jzebub, and two others. The chances of those 
two might be inferred from the facetious re- 
mark made by the jockey of the one to the 
jockey of the other : " Me and you'll see 
the start on ourn, Tom." The race was 
considered to Ue between The Sneezer and 
Moloch ; evens about The Sneezer ; 2 to 1 
Against Moloch ; 6 to 1 bar two. Of the 
three-year-olds, Beelzebub had a consider- 
able following, notwithstanding theoracular 
utterance of a very dirty man, who was 
never tired of relieving his feelings by 
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confiding his opinions to the winds, and 
roaring, as if he defied the worid : " No- 
three-year-old won't win this race; no 
three-year-old won't win this race !" 

Mr. Triggs had taken up a position close 
to the railings, that he might have a near 
view of the horses ; and, as they passed in. 
the preliminary canter, he cordially agreed 
with a neighbom-, who shouted, as The 
Sneezer went bounding by, "My word,, 
there goes a flyer." 

And indeed The Sneezer did go 'like fly- 
ing. His action was the most taking in 
the world ; with his head pretty high, his 
neck slightly arched, his ears pricked, and 
his fore-legs gracefully bent at the knee, 
he went lightly, jauntily, joyously along,, 
as if the elastic turf were a veritable 
springing-board ; he seemed literally to 
spurn the ground ; and a pretty knack he 
had of flinging up his two hind heels, at. 
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^very stride, gave a particularly airy ap- 
pearance to his style. 

Very difterent was the gigantic Moloch : 
he went with his head low, between his 
knees, as if he would drag his jockey from 
the saddle; he seemed to concentrate his 
whole mass upon his neck, with his hind- 
quarters higher than his fore : his hoofs 
seemed to rest awhile upon the ground, as 
if to get purchase for another stride ; he 
was voted a " great boring brute " by his 
enemies, but his friends and admirers were 
content to remark that he " covered a deal 
of ground at a stretch," and so he certainly 
seemed to do, though his size was enough 
to create that idea. 

The other horses received but little notice, 
although a quiet, contemplative, closely- 
shaven, ueatly-dressed little man, who 
stood near Triggs, and needed no label to 
proclaim his connection with stables, ob- 
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served, as the horses walked down to the 
starting-post : 

" Grmdstone's a nice level oss." 

This observation was the signal for a 
perfect storm of offers to " bet agin 
Grindstone," to which the little man 
responded civilly : 

'' Thankee, I'm suited." 

And now there was a momentary lull 
amongst the stentorian bettors in the en- 
closure, but there was a commotion and a 
roar amongst the general spectators. The 
people in and upon the carriages jumped to 
their feet, a bell began to toll, a thumping 
sound was heard in the distance, coming 
nearer and nearer, louder and louder, 
clearer and clearer ; and in a few seconds 
Triggs could hear the very rustle of the 
silken jackets as the six horses and their 
riders shot past, up the ascent, right under 
his nose. 
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Three and two and one, but all in a cluster; 
^^nd he had hardly made out that Moloch 
Vas one of the two, and that The Sneezer 
Was the smgle one, last, when they had be- 
,gun the descent and were quickly beyond 
his vision. 

The vociferous bettors began their mono- 
tonous shouts again, and hardly ceased 
when, some four minutes having elapsed, 
the horses were seen coming round the 
turn into the straight. The last was first 
and the first were last. Two of the three- 
j^ear-olds were tailed off ; The Sneezer was 
leading, Beelzebub and Moloch were a 
length behind him, and Grindstone a length 
behind them. When they were fairly in 
the straight Beelzebub's jockey was seen 
to wriggle and his whip to describe per- 
petual curves. 

" Beelzebub's beat I" was the cry : and 
so he was, dropping back, whilst Grind- 
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stone came up level with Moloch, and both 
went on in pursuit of The Sneezer, who- 
was going as gallantly as ever. Never- 
theless, Grindstone next the rails and 
Moloch on the outside were gradually 
overhauhng The Sneezer, keeping him in 
the middle ; and in this way they came up 
to the Grand Stand and were approaching 
the goal, when a great groan of execration 
startled even the far from delicate nerves 
of Mr. Triggs, who asked his neigh- 
bour : 

" What the devil's the matter T 
*' Don't you see the coward's cut it ?"" 
was the reply in a tone of bitter disgust. 
" The Sneezer wins, and bad luck to him." 
And sure enough, as the speaker ended,. 
Mr. Triggs saw that the gigantic Moloch 
had answered the call of whip and spur,, 
too energetically, perhaps, applied, by 
swerving right across the course, leaving 
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The Sneezer and Grindstone to fight out 
the battle. 

This they did bravely, replying to every 
prick of the steel and every stroke of the 
whalebone and, one might almost have 
fancied, every shout of "Sneezer I Sneezer 1'^ 
" Grindstone 1 Grindstone 1" that accom- 
panied them at every stride, with the most 
generous obedience. Triggs and his neigh- 
bour waited impatiently for the number of 
the winner to be hoisted on the telegraph" 
board. • Two numbers were hoisted on the 
same horizontal Une. 

" A dead heat, by all that's blue," said a 
neighbour to Triggs. 

" What then V asked Triggs, anxiously. 

*' Eim off, of course, after the last race," 
said the other, with a look of astonishment 
at the question ; " they never divide for 
the Ascot Cup." 

Triggs was highly disappointed to find 
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that The Sneezer would have another 
chance ; but was consoled a little upon re- 
flecting that the chance would teU two ways. 
He strolled along the course to divert his 
thoughts ; and, as he passed two gentle- 
men in conversation, he heard one of them, 
a, taU, burly, bluff, commanding man, who 
looked as if he would ride at least eighteen 
«tone, who talked as if he were in a gale of 
wind, and who was treated with a deference 
due to something more than the veneration 
vouchsafed to the hoary head, ssLy to the 
other : 

" They 11 bet 2 to 1 on The Sneezer and 
Grindstone will win." 

Mr. Triggs continued his stroll in better 
spirits, and had gone only a few steps when 
he met Captain Davies, who exclaimed 
with more surprise apparently than plea- 
sure, though with perfect politeness and 
good-humour : 
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'' What 1 you here, Triggs ! What did 
you think of the race ? Splendid finish, 
wasn't it ? Will you back Grindstone for 
the deciding heat T 

''Will youT growled Triggs. "You 
know / don't bet." 

" No thank you," replied Captain Davies, 
laughing ; " I've just come from the pad- 
dock, where I went to see how they looked 
after the race, and whether it would be 
worth my while to hedge. But it certainly 
would not ; indeed I'm off now to put all 
the money I can on The Sneezer. He was 
much fresher than Grindstone ; and, besides^ 
he'll make the running this time. Oh ! it's 
more than 2 to 1 on him — it's a guinea to 
a shilling." 

At this moment the two gentlemen 
whom Triggs had heard conversing came 
by. 

" Do you know who that is T asked 
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Triggs, designating the tall, burly man of 
about eighteen stone. 

" Don't you V rejoined Captain Davies ; 
^' why that's the Admiral. " 

" What Admiral ?" demanded Triggs. 

" What admiral ! Why there's only one 
Admiral on a race-course — the Admiral, the 
best judge of a race-horse in the world." 

" Thankee," replied Triggs : " I thought 
it was somebody o' that sort. Good-day ; 
I wish you luck with The Sneezer." 

" You'll find my wife up there in the 
boxes," said Captain Davies, as he turned 
on his heel ; but the remark was probably 
not meant, and certainly not taken, to be a 
very pressing invitation. 

Mr. Triggs returned to the Grand Stand, 
and once more mounted to the roof, as he 
felt unusual interest in the deciding heat for 
the Cup, and was determined to see as much 
as he could of the race. And from the roof. 
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idth the help of his glass, he could follow, 
more or less distinctly or indistinctly, the 
whole of the struggle from first to last. 
There were three events to come before the 
contest between the dead-heaters. All 
three were uninteresting to him ; and so he 
«pent the interval principally in taking a 
bird's-eye view, from his elevated position, 
of the proceedings in the enclosure. There 
was a perfect sea of human beings tossing 
and heaving ; and there was " that Levia- 
than" taking his pastime therein. A dull 
roar, softened by distance, but incessant, 
save for a second or two, just at the start 
and just after the finish, till the numbers 
went up, made a continual bumming in his 
ears. He smiled at the busy sight and 
sound, for business of any kind delighted 
him ; and then he grew serious to think 
that he had probably more at stake than all 
but a very few of those restless '' operas 
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tors." He had no chance of losing anjr 
money, certainly, or at any rate without an 
equivalent ; but he had a chance of winning,, 
that very day, the double event, for which 
he had schemed and waited so long, and for 
which, should Captain Davies be a very 
great gainer, he might have to wait a weary 
while longer. 

At last the critical moment arrived. Out 
came the two horses, without an instant's 
delay. This time there was no parade, no 
canter. They walked straight down to the 
starting-post, in a very quiet manner. 
Both horses were cool and collected ; both 
riders wore an air of unconcern. Of the 
horses The Sneezer looked the more alert. 
Grindstone had rather a sleepy expression, 
though his ears (to a less extent than The 
Sneezer's, however) were twinkling about 
in a highly intelligent manner, as if he 
would inform the crowd that he could see 
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them, that he knew what they were all 
there for, that he didn't care an oat for any- 
body, and that, if they chose to back him, 
that was their look-out. The Sneezer, by 
his jaunty manner and demeanour, walking 
as if his hoofs were of india-rubber, and 
turning his head, from time to time, right 
round, and regarding the crowd with a placid 
wonder in his brilUant eyes, elicited un- 
bounded admiration. *' Oh I you beauty I" 
cried an enthusiastic spectator near the 
rails, and " Dam, if he didn't 'ear me," he 
added with delight, when The Sneezer, with 
his neck bent in the spectator's direction, 
neighed slightly as if in acknowledgment of 
the compliment. 

Mr. Triggs, from his perch, observed that 
The Sneezer retarded the start for a few 
seconds, performing a reel and spinning 
round and round, as if he were winding 
himself up before he was set going. 
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Grindstone, on the contrary, appeared 
rather inclined to utilise the respite thus 
gained in taking a few nibblets of grass, 
had his rider seen no objection to it. All 
at once, the favourable moment having 
been seized like lightning, a sharp short 
cry, unlike the former succession of shouts, 
and a few strokes of the bell, unUke the 
former, longer tolling, announced that the 
struggle was begun. Before the Grand 
stand was reached for the first time, Triggs 
noticed that The Sneezer was leading by 
four or five lengths, and making the pace 
hotter and hotter as he flew, when he came 
to the descent. It was clear that his rider 
would, as Captain Davies had said, make 
the running all through, with the view of 
'* cutting down" Grindstone. As there 
were now but two horses, Triggs could 
better remark the difference between their 
styles of going. It was the difference be- 
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-tween Pegasus and Pherenicus, the heaven- 
bom and the earth-bom, poetry and prose, 
the gentleman and the professional, pastime 
^nd business. Mr. Triggs was devoted to 
business; and he watched, with a sort of 
fascination, the pecuUar style of the non- 
favourite. Grindstone did not fly, he 
swept ; he had no pretty knack of flinging 
up his heels, as if he spurned the ground, 
but he had a singular way of opening and 
shutting his legs, fore and aft, like a pair 
of compasses, as if he would exemplify 
the correctness of the French phrase, 
ventre d terre, to express full gallop ; and 
he did not undulate in his course, as if dis- 
tance were no object in comparison with 
swagger, but he went straight as an arrow 
on a windless day, as if it were a matter of 
importance to save every inch. Not once 
did Mr. Triggs completely lose sight of 
them and their riders, for, when the con- 
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formation of the ground and the bushes 
ahnost hid them, he could see the tops of 
the jockeys' caps moving along like objects 
upon a slide, and now and then through 
occasional interstices came a flash from the- 
silken colours. When they appeared on 
the top of the ascent, in the distance, 
nearly opposite the Stand, The Sneezer 
led by a dozen lengths, and by as many or 
more when they had accomplished the 
descent and were thundering along towards 
the turn into the straight. " By Gom, he's 
beat," said a voice close to Triggs, whose 
experience in racing had not enabled him 
to remark what the speaker had re- 
marked. 

" It's all over, I suppose ?" observed 
Triggs resignedly. 

'^ Al] over but shouting," rejoined the 
other coolly; ^'it's ten to one on Grind- 
stone." 
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"Grindstone I" screamed Triggs in amaze- 
ment. 

" Look at that I" replied the other 
calmly. 

And, even as he spoke, the two horses 
had come into the straight, but the gap 
had been reduced to two or three lengths, 
the rider of The Sneezer was "at it " 
hammer and tongs, whilst the rider of 
Grindstone was sitting as still as a statue. 
So they came on to the Grand Stand, 
where the'rider of Grindstone administered 
a few arguments with the " persuaders " 
and one or two " ticklers " with his whale- 
bone, and the gallant, patient, plodding 
beast responded nobly. First he reached 
The Sneezer's quarters, then he got level, 
and lastly, amidst a hurricane of shouts, 
he shot ahead and went on a winner. Not 
that The Sneezer ceased to struggle; but 
jiature was well nigh exhausted. And he 
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went to the last with some of the old 
jaunty action ; but the ears drooped back^ 
the neck unarched, the head bobbing, and 
the well-set tail going up and down like a 
pump-handle bore witness to his deep dis- 
tress. 

" I never saw a worse beaten horse/' said 
the neighbour with whom Triggs had con- 
versed. 

Triggs had kept his eye upon the tele- 
graph-board, and, as Grindstone's number 
went up, he was so far moved jfrom his 
usual stolidity of demeanour as to smite 
himself joyously upon the thigh. 

*^ Won your money, sir, I perceive," said 
his neighbour pleasantly. 

'^ I've won the double event," replied 
Triggs somewhat to the other's astonish- 
ment, and immediately made his way down 
to the course. There he sought out the 
superintendent, mounted upon the gigantic 
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grey horse, and, having found hmi, asked 
carelessly : 

"Do you know what became of that 
* welcher ' the people got hold of ?" 

A cloud came over the superin- 
tendent's kindly countenance, and he 
answered : 

" He was found drowned, poof devil, in 
a pond over yonder : it's my beUef they 
kiUed him." 

" Serve him right," replied Triggs, with 
a scowl. 

The superintendent merely shrugged 
his shoulders and, with a glance of anything 
but the deepest possible respect at Triggs, 
rode off without any salutation. 

Triggs made for the railway-station in 
high spirits, and he chuckled as he thought 
of the double event he had secured by 
coming to Ascot ; he had, as it were, won 
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the cup, and he had been revenged on 
Bent ; he had, in fiuit, killed two birds witii 
one stone. 

And he had certainly killed Bent. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A CASUAL OBSERVATION. 

^HE Ascot week was over. That 
is to say, it was the last evening 
of the race-week, Friday even- 
ing. The Wokingham and the Alexandra 
Plate and the Ascot Plate had been lost 
4ind won ; and Captain Davies, though he 
had by no means covered his losses, had 
recouped himself to the extent of a few 
thousand pounds. He was not a man of a 
■despondent turn of mind, and his com- 
paratively small gains had almost consoled 
him for his very heavy losses. It was true 
that he would not be able to pay Triggs 
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what he had promised to pay after the 
Ascot meeting, at the risk, should he fail 
to fulfil his promise, of losing the house at 
Notting Hill; and so, if Triggs insisted 
upon his bond, the house must go. Cap- 
tain Davies set no great store by the house; 
and Lurline had expressed her perfect in- 
difference about it. He didn't want the 
house, and to let it slip was not like paying 
ready money ; they would go abroad after 
the racing season was over, and perhaps 
settle there altogether. If he had a little 
more luck, such as had attended him on the 
last day at Ascot, before the racing year 
came to an end, they would have an income 
which would enable them to make a very 
fair show on the continent. So he 
thought; and he grew quite cheerful, so* 
thinking. 

It was a lovely but a sultry evening, such 
as is common in the middle of June. Cap* 
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tain and Mrs. Davies had hired for the. 
Ascot week a pretty cottage in a prettier 
garden on the road between Ascot and 
Windsor ; and from the window of the 
dining-room, the cottage being built upon 
the top of a slope, there was a view over 
the garden-pahngs of the high road and of 
the glorious old park beyond. At that win- 
dow Captain Davies was sitting, smoking 
a cigar and amusing himself by watching, 
after dinner, the pedestrians and vehicles 
that still poured along, with a merry and 
even a drunken noise, over the dusty road 
and under the umbrageous trees of the park,. 
from the race-course to the royal borough. 
Lurline was recUning luxuriously upon a sofa 
at the same window, and regarding the scene, 
with a half-eye-shut superciliousness. The 
pair had dined alone, for the first time during 
the week, this evening, as they wished to 
be pretty early, having to make their pre- 
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parations for driving up to town on the 
morrow. 

" Tired, Lurley T asked Captain Davies 
kindly. 

An impatient toss of the head was the 
-only answer he got. 

Captain Davies tried good-humouredly to 
•entertain her, making incessant comments 
upon the passers-by, their grotesque ap- 
pearance, their high spirits, and their sorry 
•cattle. 

LurUne took no sort of notice, beyond a 
glance at what was indicated and a con- 
temptuous smile. 

At last she made a casual observation : 

" I've lost a lot of money," she said lan- 
^idly. 

" Eh % Where T asked Captain Davies. 

*' On the racecourse." 

'' When r 

"Yesterday." 
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** Yesterday 1 I'm afraid it's too late to- 
do anything, then." 

" I'm sure it is." 

" Why not tell me before, darling ?" 

" It will be quite soon enough noWy I 
have no doubt." 

'^ What do you mean ? How much have 
you lost." 

''Twenty thousand pounds," answered 
Lurline with a yawn. 

Captain Davies sprang to his feet ; then, 
controlling himself, sat down again, deadly 
pale. 

" Pray explain yourself, Lurley," he said 
with a sickly smile. 

" Oh 1 certainly," drawled Lurhne ; ''I 
lost it betting on the Cup." 

" Betting on the Cup !'^ exclaimed Cap- 
tain Davies in astonishment. 

" Yes, betting on the Cup," sneered Lur- 
line pettishly ; *' I suppose I Ve as much 
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right to bet as you have ; especiaUy as yoa 
bet with my money.'* 

Captain Davies winced, but replied 
gently: 

"Granted, Lurley. I knew, of course, that 
ladies betted, and rather high too, among 
themselves ; and that the notion of their 
betting nothing but gloves was all rubbish, 
Liady Newstead and Lady Wessex and Lady 
Ruff, and a score of others, are well known to 
bet heavily, and not only among themselves 
but through the regular commissioners. I 
never, however, heard you bet in my life." 

** I never did before," she said sullenly, 
and then she went on vehemently : " It's 
all your fault, so don't look so reproachfiil. 
You've taken me about to these horse-races 
and thrown me among these people, and 
you mustn't be surprised if I have followed 
your example and theirs. A lot of them, 
Lady Newstead and others, came into my 
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l^ox, and I betted with them all round. 
And, if I lost, you are to blame ; you told 
me The Sneezer was sure to win ; and I 
thought it was a good chance of recovering 
my money which yoxi have lost." 

Captain Davies did not recriminate, 
though there came into his mind recollec- 
tions of her insisting upon going to the races 
with him, of her encouraging him to attend 
more of them than it had been his habit to 
frequent, of her urging him to increase the 
amount of his stakes, and of her own reck- 
lessness at the foreign gaming-tables, where 
she had lost more than ever he had lost 
upon the race-course. However, he only 
remarked gently : 

" The stakes must have been very heavy, 
Lurley." 

" I betted monkeys," said she petulantly. 
'^ I thought I was sure to win — so you 
said, at least, and so did others; and I 
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thought I might as well make a good deal 
while I was about it. And, as / had to lay 
the odds, I was obliged to make the stakes 
pretty high, or else find more takers than I 
could expect, to get anything worth having." 

Captain Davies could scarcely forbear a 
smile at this original view, but matters 
were too serious for smiling. It was in a 
tone of deep distress, but of perfect tem- 
per, that he remarked : 

" It's a sad pity, Lurley ; I fear we're 
broke." 

*^ Broke 1" she cried petulantly, " do 
you mean ruined T 

" What with my losses and yours, I'm 
afraid we are," was the answer in a tremu- 
lous voice. 

There was a short silence. 

'^ Must I pay those cats T suddenly 
asked Lurline furtively. "They knew 
that I was as ignorant as a baby about 
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such matters, though I have been at so 
many race-meetings with you^ whereas 
they have it all at their fingers' ends; 
besides they laughed at me and taunted 
me, till I hardly knew what I was about. 
And then, if ihefy . had lost, they would 
only have lost a paltry five hundred pounds 
a-piece, a mere drop in the ocean to those 
wretches rolUng in gold." 

" If you don't, 1 must," answered Cap- 
tain Davies quietly ; " and that would 
come to much about the same thing. The 
fact is that those ladies you have men- 
tioned have even a keener sense, in betting 
matters, of honour — and money — than we 
men have; and they are the more sensitive, 
because they haven't the same means as 
we men have of dealing with defaulters. 
If you hadn't yourself told me about the 
matter, I should very soon have heard 
from them or from somebody on their 
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behalf ; and so I should have been worse 
off than I am now. And I don't think 
we would either of us, Lurley, evade a 
debt of honour, even if there were no fear* 
of being 'sent to Coventry' for it." 

Lurline merely moved impatiently upon 
the sofa. At last she sat up suddenly, 
and, looking her husband fiill in the face„ 
said spitefully : 

" And now that you've spent all my^ 
money, pray what do you mean to do ? 
We've had to struggle and pinch enough 
for some time past." 

Captain Davies, passing over the cruelty 
of the remark and the fact that the pinch- 
ing and struggUng had not yet been very 
severe and had amounted hitherto to no- 
thing worse than some retrenchment and 
restraint upon extravagance, replied softly : 

"Upon my word, Lurley, I hardly 
know. When my debts and — and — what 
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I am Kable for (he wouldn't say — and 

yours) are paid, we shall have barely ten 
thousand pounds left, I'm afraid. The 
best thing I can think of is that I should 
cut racing altogether (in fact, that I must 
do), get put upon the list for active service, 
and take you with me to India." 

" Never 1" said Lurline passionately. 

Captain Davies looked at her wistfully. 

*^ I won't be poor I and I won't go to 
India 1" cried Lurhne excitedly. " What f 
go and live in nasty barracks I" 

" You needn't do that, Lurley," rejoined 
the captain composedly ; " and we shouldn't 
be half so poor as many other fellows in the 
regiment." 

" I tell you I wiU Tiot go to India," said 
Lurhne angrily, fixing her flashing eyes 
upon him ; " rather than do that and be 
poor, I'll — I'll — " she stopped suddenly and 
did not finish her sentence. 
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"Well, wimt will you do?" asked Captain 
Davies tranquilly. 

" You shall see," she answered, with a 
defiant glance : *' but I will not be poor^. 
and I will not go to India I" 

Captain Davies looked pensively for a 
while out of the window at the curiously- 
marked sky. The atmosphere was very 
oppressive, and a few flashes of lightning 
were zigzagging about. 

"There'll be a storm before long," he 
observed, as he turned to address Lurline. 

But she had left the room. 

She had gone up to her dressing-room,, 
where she lighted the candles and wrote a 
Uttle note, which she addressed to Major 
The Hon. John Shorthose, Rosebank„ 
Wimbledon. 

It was posted that very night. 

END VOL. II. 
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